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HALTWHISTLE HARRIED AND AVENGED. 
“Sf 4) URING the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
Elliots, Croziers, and Scotts, the lairds of 
Mangerton and Whithaugh, repeatedly 





made dreadful raids upon Haltwhistle, 
carrying off great numbers of horses, kine and oxen, goats 
wd sheep, as well as household plenishings, money, 
aud even writings, besides murdering some of the inhabit- 
ants, and seizing others as prisoners, to be held till 
ransomed. Sir Robert Carey says that soon after he was 
appointed to the wardenship of the Middle March the 
outlaws of Liddesdale sacked Haltwhistle, and carried 
away the principal inhabitants and all their goods, “I 
sent,” says he, *‘ to seek for justice for so great a wrong. 
The opposite officer sent me word it was not 1n his power, 
for that they were all fugitives, and not answerable to 
the king’s laws, I acquainted the King of Scots with 
this answer. He signified to me that it was true, and 
that if I could take my revenge without burting his 
honest subjects, he would be glad of it. I took no long 
time to resolve what to do, but sent some two hundred 
horse to the place where the principal outlaws lived ; and 
took and brought away all the goods they had. The out- 
laws themselves were in strongholds, and could no way 
be got hold of. But one of the chiefs of them, being of 
more courage than the rest, got to horse and came prick- 
ing after them, crying out and asking them ‘What he 
was that durst avow that mighty work? One of the 
company came to him with a spear, and ran him through 
the body, leaving his spear broken in him, of which 
wound he died. The goods were divided to poor men, 
from whom they were taken before. This act so irritated 





the outlaws that they vowed cruel revenge, and that 
before next winter was ended they would leave the whole 
country waste. His name was Sim of the Cathill (an 
Armstrong) that was killed, and it was a Ridley of Halt- 
whistle that killed him. They presently took a resolution 
to be revenged of that town. Thither they came, and set 
many houses of the town on fire, and took away all their 
goods; and, as they were running up and down the 
streets with lights in their hands to set more houses on 
fire, there was one other of the Ridleys that was in a 
strong stone house that made a shot out at them, and it 
was his good hap to kill an Armstrong, one of the sons of 
the chiefest outlaw. The death of this young man 
wrought so deep an impression amongst them, as many 
vows were made that before the end of next winter they 
would lay the Border waste.” This event occurred about 
the end of May, 1598. The vigilant warden, however, 
prevented a third visit of fire and sword in Haltwhistle 
by capturing some of the principal leaders of the banditti, 
and bringing the whole of them into subjection, as he 
relates at length. All the houses in Haltwhistle were 
formerly more or less fortified, and there were two or 
three towers in the place. 


THE ELLIOTS AND ARMSTRONGS. 

About the same period, the Elliots and Armstrongs, to 
the number of five hundred or more, entered Elsdon, 
burned the town, murdered fourteen men, plundered the 
inhabitants to the extent of five hundred pounds in 
money and household stuff, and drove off four bundred 
horses and mares, and as many prisoners, whom they 
ransomed at heavy rates. No wonder that the despoiled 
people, in their pitiful application for redress to the 
Council sitting at Alnwick, in April, 1586, exclaim -— 
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‘*We are so pillaged by open-day forays, and by night 
rieves and harryships, by the thieves of East and West 
Teviotdale, that we at this day be neither able to pay our 
rent, nor to furnish six able men nor horse, by reason of 
these great outrages and oppressions; nor have we had 
any restitution nor redress for the space of twenty-six 
years past.” The marauders here styled Teviotdale 
men, were doubtless from that prime rendezvous of 
thieves, Liddesdale. The Armstrongs appear to have 
been at an early period in possession of great part 
of that secluded valley, and of the Debateable Land 
adjacent. Their immediate neighbourhood to England 
rendered them the most lawless of the Scotch Border 
clans ; and as most of the country inhabited by them 
was claimed by both kingdoms, they preyed securely 
upon both, being often protected from justice by 
the one in opposition to the other. The rapacity of the 
Armstrongs, and of their allies the Elliots, gave rise to 
the popular saying, “Elliots and Armstrongs ride 
thieves a’!” Their head-men lived in peels, planted 
down on salient points along the banks of the Liddell. 
But when hard pressed they abandoned these, and took 
refuge in the peat mosses, accessible by paths known 
to themselves alone. One of the most noted of these 
asylums was Tarras Wood, in the heart of a desolate 
marsh, through which a small river takes its course. 
Upon the banks of the stream were found some dry spots, 
which were occupied by the outlaws and their followers 
in cases of emergency. The place, says an English 
writer, ‘‘was of that strength, and so surrounded with 
bogs and marsh ground, and thick bushes and shrubs, as 
they feared not the force nor power of England and Scot- 
Jand, so long as they were there.” The only way to ferret 
them out of this stronghold and secure their persons was 
by a simultaneous inroad by armed men from both sides 
of the Border, a conjunction which could seldom happen. 
In 1598 Carey made a raid upon them, however, in con- 
cert with the Scottish garrison of Hermitage Castle. 
But while he was besieging them in the Tarras, they con- 
trived, by ways known only to themselves, to send a 
party into England, who plundered the warden’s lands. 
On their return they sent Carey one of his own cows, tell- 
ing him that, fearing he might fall short of provisions 
during his visit to Scotland, they had taken the pre- 
caution of sending him some English beef. They also sent 
him word that he was like the puff of a haggis, hottest 
at the first, and told him that he had their permission 
to stay in the country as long as the weather would give 
him leave. At length five of the ringleaders were taken 
in an ambuscade, and an accommodation was effected, 
on their delivering up a number of stolen sheep and kine 
to their rightful owners, bonds being entered into to keep 
the peace in time coming. Similar tales are told of the 
thieves in the Northumberland Dales. When any of 
them had committed some greater depredation than 
common, and the warden or country-keeper sent a party 


against them, the troops could never approach their 
stronghold without their receiving timely notice; and 
when hard pressed, they usually managed to make their 
escape into Scotland, where they could reside til] they 
had made their peace, or the danger had blown past, At 
other times they found shelter among the “hideous 
mountains, precipices, and mosses,” *‘ desert and impass. 
able,” extending from the Lawes near Sewingshields, 
towards Bewcastle, the hills in which quarter were 
boggy, Camden says, that no horsemen were adble to ride 
through them. 
KINMONT WILLIE. 

The story of the release of Kinmont Willie from Car- 
lisle Castle is told in the ballad which Mr. John Stokoe 
has communicated to the Monthly Chronicle, page 453.) 
Queen Elizabeth is said to have stormed not a little when 
news was carried to her of this daring deed. It almost 
seemed for a while as if it would be the occasion of war 
between the two countries, though every cool political 
consideration forbade. Some very angry correspondence 
passed between London and Edinburgh. In one des- 
patch Elizabeth irefully wrote—‘‘I will have satisfaction, 
or else——” The matter was at length arranged by the 
commissioners of both nations in Berwick, by whom it 
was agreed that the delinquents should be delivered up 
on both sides, and that the chiefs themselves should 
enter into ward in the opposite countries until these 
should be surrendered, and pledges granted for the future 
maintenance of the quiet of the Borders. 

WAT OF BUCCLEUCH. 

But while the affair was yet unsettled, certain of the 
English Borderers having invaded Liddesdale and wasted 
the country, the Laird of Buccleuch retaliated the injury 
by a raid into England, in which he not only brought off 
much spoil, but apprehended thirty-six of the Tynedale 
thieves, all of whom he put to death. Sir Robert Kerr, 
of Cessford, rode with him on this occasion, Buccleuch 
directing the attack chiefly against the Charltons, and 
Cessford against the Stories. Carey, in a letter to Lord 
Burghley, states that at a place called Greenhaugh, find- 
ing no men about, they burned the house and all that was 
therein, including a good store of corn, and at the Bought- 
Hill they killed four of the Charltons, “‘ very able and 
> and went away threatening they would 
shortly have more of their lives. The origin of the 
quarrel between the Scotts and the Charltons is said to 
have been this :—A good while before, some of the Scotts, 
led by Will Harcotes and others, had made a great 
‘rode ” into Tynedale and Redesdale, wherein “they took 
up the whole country, and did very near beggar them for 
ever.” Buccleuch and the rest of the Scotts, having 
bragged that the Dalesmen durst not cross the fells to 
take back anything of their own, the Charltons, being 
‘the sufficientest and ablest men upon the Borders,” not 
only went and took their own goods again, but heartened 
and persuaded their neighbours to take theirs also. This 


sufficient men,’ 
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stuck, Carey tells us, in Buccleuch’s stomach, Moreover, 
he alleged that, a long while previously, during a time of 
war, the Tynedale men had gone into his country (Sel- 
kirkshire), and there took his grandfather prisoner, and 
killed divers of his people. When the Commissioners at 
Berwick had at length agreed on articles for keeping and 
preserving peace on the Border, James, King of Scots, 
had great difficulty in persuading Buccleuch and Cessford 
to comply with the order to enter into ward in England 
for a brief space. It required all his authority to over- 
come their scruples. In the end, however, they went. 
On Buccleuch being presented to Elizabeth, tradition has 
it that ‘‘ she demanded of him, with her usual rough and 
perempsory address, how he dared to undertake an enter- 
prise so desperate and presumptuous as the rescue of Will 
of Kinmont,” and that the undaunted chieftain replied, 
“What is it that a man dares not do?” Elizabeth, it is 
said, struck with the reply, turned to a lord in waiting 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ With ten thousand such men, our 
brother of Scotland might shake the firmest throne of 
Europe.” 
JOCK 0’ THE SIDE. 

Of Jock o° the Side, the hero of one of the most popular 
of the Border ballads, Sir Richard Maitland says, ‘‘a 
greater thief did never ride.” He seems to have been 
nephew to the Laird of Mangerton, in Liddesdale, and 
brother to Christie of the Side, mentioned in a list of 
Border clans dated 1597. The Laird’s Jock, the Laird’s 
Wat, and Hobbie Noble delivered him out of Newcastle 
gaol, where he lay with fifteen stone of Spanish iron laid 
right scre upon him. They had shod their horses the 
wrong way, and taken the road like corn cadgers, as was 
acommon practice with the mosstroopers, as well as with 
the last century horse-stealers, their lineal descendants. 
Having crossed the Tyne at Chollerford, and provided 
themselves with a tree, with fifteen ‘‘nogs ” on each side, 
wherewith to scale the wall, they managed, if the ballad 
speak truth, to reach their friend Jock in his dark and 
dreary dungeon, and carry him off home, where he forged 
his irons into horse shoes. Hobbie Noble, one of the 
adventurous three, was an Englishman, born and bred in 
Bewcastle Dale. (See Monthly Chronicle, 1888, p. 68.) 

THE BORDERS PARTIALLY CLEARED. 

After the accession of James to the English throne, 
& sweeping clearance of the Borders was undertaken. 
The Laird of Buccleuch collected under his banners the 
most desperate of the marauders, whom he formed into a 
legion in the service of the States of Holland. At the 
same time the Debateable Land was cleared of the 
Graemes, who were transported to Ulster, and their 
return prohibited under pain of death. The office of 
warden was abolished in both kingdoms, and the con- 
stable bearing the sheriff’s writ superseded the warden- 
sergeant. But for a long time subsequent to the union of 
the crowns, the mosstroopers still continued to pursue 
their calling, though greatly diminished in numbers and 


sadly sunk in reputation. They no longer enjoyed either 
the pretext of national hostility, or the protection or 
countenance of the nobility and gentry. These had often, 
in the olden times, made their baronial and manorial 
towers ‘‘flemens,” “‘firths,” or asylums for fugitive 
outlaws. Even the Government had winked at their 
atrocities sometimes, when the damage they did was to 
the rival kingdom. But now, instead of living as 
formerly by incursions into a foreign and often hostile 
country, they had to betake themselves to robbing their 
fellow-countrymen and neighbours, no longer even affect- 
ing to bear upon their blazon, as Drayton says their 
fathers did, the snaffle, spur, and spear. 
THE LAST OF THE MOSSTROOPERS, 

The last public mention of mosstroopers occurs during 
the civil wars of the seventeenth century, when many 
ordinances of Parliament were directed against them, 
and several were caught, tried, and hanged. They latterly 
got the name of English Tories, in the southern part 
of Scotland, as we learn from Fuller. The last rem- 
nant of them was rooted out of their fastnesses by Charles 
Lord Howard, Earl of Carlisle, who shipped numbers of 
them off to the sugar plantations in Barbadoes. A price 
was set upon the heads of such as took to the bent to 
avoid expatriation, as if they had been so many pestilent 
vermin and runaways. They might be lawfully seized 
and carried off, wherever met, and even killed on the spot, 
without any judicial inquisition. The ringleaders having 
been thus got rid of, the rest of the people were by and by 
reduced to something like legal obedience. It was not to 
be expected, however, that the Border land would all at 
once be converted into a peaceful Arcadia, It is true that 
feuds which had existed for ceuturies gradually wore out, 
under the influence of common and statute law. It was 
no longer safe for a man to take justice into his own 
hands. Instead of disputes being settled, as they had 
once been, by club-law at fairs, football matches, and 
other meetings, recourse was now oftener had to the 
courts of quarter sessions, which used to be crowded, 
down till less than a century ago, with suitors from Reed- 
water and the North Tyne, on this side of the Cheviots, 
and from Liddesdale and Upper Teviotdale on the other 
side. Apropos of the sugar plantations in the West 
Indies, and the Virginia and Carolina tobacco-fields, 
many a likely lad was kidnapped from these parts by the 
Widdringtons and other man-stealers, and sent off to be 
sold as slaves. The legislative union between England 
and Scotland contributed not a little to modify and 
soften, but by no means to suppress, the predatory 
tendencies of the Borderers. It is true that many who 
would formerly have made raids into merry England as 
mosstroopers now shouldered more or less heavy packs, 
and came tramping across the country as travelling 
merchants, otherwise pedlars, Others of less caution and 
more daring, though possibly not less conscience, turned 
smugglers of whisky, salt, and other commodities. But 
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the legitimate successors of the Border thieves of the 
middle ages may be said to have been the horse-stealers. 
THE HORSE STEALERS OF LAST CENTURY. 

Horse stealing continued to be practised to a great ex- 
tent, all along the Borders, down to the insurrection of 
1715, and even long afterwards. Many of the rievers 
lived in the vicinity of Bewcastle, a place well fitted for 
the purpose of eluding pursuit, from its secluded and yet 
central position, amidst extensive uninhabited wastes, the 
people living on the skirts of which were universally more 
dispesed to put the searchers after stolen property on the 
wrong scent than to direct them right. A story is told of 
a Southron examining the Runic pillar in the churchyard 
at Bewcastle, and expressing his surprise at the paucity 
of the tombstones, being addressed by the sexton as 
follows: ‘‘Do you no ken the reason? Why, man, the 
greater part o’ wor Bewcastle folk have outher been 
hanged or transported ; their banes dinna rest here.” 

Wittram Brocgte. 








Bishop Casin’s Public 
Library. 





R. JOHN COSIN was the first Bishop of 
Durham after the Restoration. Church and 
King had now “their own again”; and 

: Cosin, returning from exile, was enthroned 
on the Wear. He was a lover of books, and familiar 
with them. Nor was he miserly of his treasures, but 
ready to communicate. The building for the accommo- 
dation of his Durham Library, erected on Palace Green, 
was completed in the year 1668 ; and he addressed himself, 
with characteristic ardour, to the storimg of the structure 
with books. 

It is amusing to read, in the correspondence he carried 
on with his secretary, Miles Stapylton, how bent he was 
on winning gifts for the enrichment of his pet institution. 
(Surtees Society, vol. 55.) Having abundant openings for 
doing good turns to others, he saw not why they should 
escape from the pinch of the reciprocating proverb. Out 
of every one on whom he had a reasonable claim, he was 
determined, in his own phrase, to hook some book or 
other. He must have either a book or a subscrip- 
tion. Especially was he anxious to make a prize of a 
Tractatus Tractatuum, “in twenty-eight great volumes, 
fairly bound,” which Mr. Flower, his domestic chaplain, 
had found him out ; “ but the bookseller,” says the bishop, 
**demandeth £60, and may perhaps be brought down to 
£50 for the lowest thereof, which I am not able to give, 
having expended so much on my library already.” Mr. 
Stapylton, however, might raise the money by subscrip- 
tion; or—(happy thought !)—‘‘peradventure you may 
find the parson of Sedgefield to be in a generous humour, 
and to be a benefactor for the giving of these books to the 








————, 


library his own self alone ; but if you move him—you, or 
Mr. Davenport [rector of Houghton-le-Spring], or any 
other—I pray you do it in your own names, and not in 
mine.” 

This suggestion was made to his setretary on the 
2nd day of December, 1669. On the fourth he was pen 
in hand again ; and in a postcript to a long letter of that 
day he proposes a compromise, under which a layman 
should share with the Sedgefield parson the pleasure of 
purchasing the stately volumes :—‘“* Mr. Davenport is stil] 
acquainted and free with Mr. Tempest [of Old Durham], 
It would not be amiss, considering the £300 that I gave 
him, if he and the parson of Sedgefield were moved to 
give some contribution to the public library, so that, 
between them both, we might get the Tractatus Tracta- 
tuum to be put into it, with some other good books of a 
lesser value to bear it company, Galen, or Scotus, or Atlas 
Major, &c. ; but be you and Mr. Davenport sure that you 
make no motions in my name, for your own motions in 
opportuno fandi tempore will sooner prevail. Mr. Arden 
saith that he hath heard from Mr. G. Jackson, who is 
in hope to prevail with Mr. Hutchinson for £5 for the 
library.” 

But ‘the best-laid schemes ” do not always go smooth, 
although a bishop be the contriver. From neither the 
parson nor the squire, nor from both of them together, 
could the money be got; and the bookseller would not 
budge from £60. £35 was all that had been promised; 
and Cosin writes, on the 27th of January, that if no more 
was to be had, “‘his own purse, or other provision, must 
supply the rest.” 

The prospect brightens, however, before the month is 


‘out. The £10 fine of Mr. Wright, a leaseholder, “added 


to your £35 for Tractatus Tractatuum, and £5 more from 
Easington division, would give well near the purchase of 
the book.” 

Near the end of February there is another windfall 
in view, and it brings out a touch of that “‘sub-acid 
humour” with which his lordship’s memory is asso- 
ciated :—‘* The Lambs’ leases at Quarrington, being 3, 
may very well allow £10 for a book to the library, 
besides what they allowed to Mr. Marmaduke Allison, 
and think themselves well-used.” 

The month of March being more than half-spent, his 
lordship writes :—‘‘ When you have got the money (£35) 
for the library, if 7Zractatus Tractatwum be then to be 
sold, as I doubt it will be gone before, we must add more 
money to it, such as the Lambs for their parts £10, and 
£10 more from some others ; else we must lay out what 
you have, or can get, upon a set of the common law 
books, or those authors that will be useful in a public 
library for the city and country.” 

With the close of the month there is a glimpse of 
further additions to the shelves :—‘*In my last I bid you 
take the offer of £20 which the Norton tenants had 
made, and there an end of that matter, unless you cad 
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get some book to the library, which I think you will say 
you cannot do neither, and therefore trouble not yourself 
about it. If Farrow the idiot be an old man, I wonder 
that I never heard of him before; but, seeing that I hear 
of him now, let the guardianship be disposed of accor<- 
ing to Mr. Stott’s mind ; and if the grant of it be worth 
anything, either take it yourself, or get a book for the 
library.” 

In May there was a lease in embryo, ‘‘ which I believe 
will be worth £100, or a hundred marks at least, for the 
supply of our library ” ; a good set-off for ‘‘this Taylor,” 
who had so sorely annoyed the old bishop. ‘‘I will have 
no more stewards,” he vows, “‘that are bred after the 
Scotch way, and am glad that I am rid of this Taylor, 
who, among other of his virtues, would not endure a 
servant here to take away the candle grease-pot upon one 
of the stairs upon a Sabbath day morning, as he called it, 
and thought my daughter and her housekeeper very pro- 
fane persons that would suffer so irreligious an action.” 

All the while that his lordship was on the look-out for 
books, he was seeing to the preparation of his building for 
their reception. His mind was set upon having a meet 
casket framed for his jewels. He ‘‘ would have it done 
very handsomely.” It was suitably to be fitted for keep- 
ing “all maps, books of geography, and all manner of 
manuscripts that we can buy or beg from any others in 
whose houses, if any such there be, they are not so likely 
to be well preserved as they will be in this library; to 
which purpose I pray you set Mr. Davenport of listening 
out and searching after them, you and he and all your 
acquaintances besides.” 

In October he was inquiring how John Langstaffe got 
on with the additional room to the library, and also mak- 
ing report of £100 more he had laid out for books. Books 
—books— more books—occupied his lordship’s mind. 
Stapylton is “*to take all advantages for augumenting 
the stock.” In November there is Dean Carleton to be 
looked after ; and in January—‘“‘I shall not much stand 
with Mr. Gilson for a patent without fee of the steward- 
ship at Stockton, if he will give a book to the library.” 
In March, Carleton comes up again, who is ‘to blame 
thus to delay the business, and to shuffle with me about 
the £10 for the library book, in regard whereof I abated 
him at least £50 in his fine.” Cosin saw too plainly that 
the Dean “‘ would wrangle it out, and have it in his own 
choice.” 

In April he is hoping that ‘‘ John Langstaffe and James 
Hull are about the work at the library”; and—* now we 
are at the library "—he is minded to inquire, ‘‘ Where is 
the £20 that Mr. Archdeacon promised to give towards 
Tractatus Tractatuum?” ‘Mr Archdeacon ” was his son- 
in-law, Denis Granville, the aforesaid ‘ parson of Sedge- 
field,” who knew better how to thwart than conciliate his 
father-in-law. When standing in his lordship’s way in 
April, 1670, Stapylton received a letter saying—‘* The 
next time I give him such a parsonage as Sedgefield is, 


which I might have kept to myself, he shall not serve me 
so.” Granville was Dean at the time of the Revolution ; 
and then, the High Church dignitary, who was bent on 
making others conform, could not conform in turn, but 
fled to the Continent at the same time with King James. 

Cosin, neither from the incumbent of Sedgefield nor 
from any other source obtained the 7'ractatus by which his 
fancy had been captivated. It was probably gone ere the 
money was raised. 

On the 9th of December, 1671, two days prior to the 
date of his will, his lordship writes to Stapylton from Pall 
Mall :—‘‘I think Mr. Baddeley, for his coronership of 
Stockton, may give a book of £5 to the library.” 

His library was with him to the last. He was making 
his will on the 11th of December. He had bestowed “‘a 
great part of his temporal estate in founding, building, 
furnishing, and endowing a public library next the 
Exchequer on the Palace Green in Durham, which shall 
be called the Bishop of Durham’s Library for ever, the 
same having cost him about £2,500”; he had set apart 
**a great number of his books, about a thousand, to the 
public library of St. Peter’s College in the University of 
Cambridge”; and, “the rest, by a special deed, he had 
already given to a public use in the new library on Palace 
Green, for the common benefit of the clergy, and any 
others that should resort thereunto; the whole collection 
of all his books having cost him near upon £3,000, and the 
care of above five and fifty years together.” 

Such were the worthy monuments formed for himself in 
his lifetime by Bishop Cosin. ‘‘Twenty years of penury 
and privation had not taught him,” as Surtees remarks, 
**to forget the true use of riches; and amongst the very 
many liberal and high-minded prelates who had held the 
see of Durham, the name of Cosin stands eminently dis- 
tinguished for munificence and public spirit.” 

JAMES CLEPHAN (THE LATE). 








Three Norwich HDolViers, 





=a TT REE military ramblers of Norwich visited 
S| the North in the year 1634. The narrative 
tells us that the journey was undertaken 
by ‘‘three Southern commanders, in their 





places, and of themselves and their purses, a captain, 
a lieutenant, and an antient, all voluntary. members 
of the military company in Norwich.” They deter- 
mined, ‘‘at an opportune and vacant leisure, to take 
a view of the cities, castles, and chief situations in 
the Northern and other counties of England.” They left 
home on the 1lth of August, 1634, ‘‘mustering up their 
triple force from Nerwich, with soldiers’ journey ammuni- 


tion, two of them, the captain and the ensign, clad in green 
cloth like young foresters, and mounted on horses.” In 
the short period of seven weeks they passed through 
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twenty-six counties. The record of the journey was 
written ty one of the party, and his manuscript forms 
one of the volumes in the Landsdowne Collection in the 
British Museum. It was printed in an abridged form, in 
Mr. E. W. Brayley’s ‘‘Graphic and Historic Illustrator,” 
in 1834; but the portion relating to the Northern 
Counties was afterwards printed, fully and accu- 
rately, by the late George Bouchier Richardson, in 
one of the new scarce “‘ Reprints and Imprints.” 

After travelling through Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, 
the travellers entered the county of Durham and reached 
Darlington, where they ‘‘ were entertained with a hideous 
noise of bagpipes.” There they made but short stay. 
At Ferryhill, of which they remark that ‘‘ such as know it 
knows it overtops and commands a great part of the 
country,” they rested for refreshment. ‘*On the top 
thereof we produced our travelling plate, and borrowed a 
cup of refreshing health from a sweet and most pleasant 
spring.” Crossing the Wear by the “‘fair long arched 
bridge” at Sunderland Bridge, near Croxdale, they 
“climbed and descended nothing but steep rocks to the 
city” cf Durham. The toilsome road caused them to be 
benighted ; ‘‘but,” says the narrator, ‘‘we happily lighted 
upon an honest gentleman, who was pleased to be our 
pilot through those rugged dark ways, to our inn, the 
Lion, where our host, an honest trout, caused us to be care- 
fully attended by his she-attendants; for which good 
usage we gave many thanks to the courteous gentleman, 
our guide.” 

The following morning the travellers sallied forth to see 
the Cathedral, which, they tell us, ‘‘was near our inn, 
placed on the top and heart of the city, which stands all 
on a rock ona hill in the dale.” ‘They describe this hill 
as being “‘environed and nigh girt round by the river 
Wear, which was made to build the Castle, Minster, and 
other fair structures that were erected about 600 years since.” 
We have previously met with the tradition that the 
present course of the Wear round the city of Durham is 
artificial. (See Monthly Chronicle, May, 1890, p. 210.) 
On entering the Cathedral they found ‘‘ some living bene- 
factors there, that had disbursed great sums to adorn 
his goodly and stately fair church.” They especially 
mention the font, which had been set up a few years be- 
fore by Dean Hunt and the Chapter. It was ‘not to be 
paralleled in our land : it is in eight squares, with an iron 
grate, raised two yards every square: within is a fair 
ascent of divers steps: the cover opens like a four- 
quartered globe: the stone is of branched marble: and 
the story is that of St. John baptizing our blessed 
Saviour, and the four evangelists, curiously done and 
richly painted ; within the globe all above so artificially 
wrought and carved with such variety of joiners’ work as 
makes all the beholders thereof to admire.” This descrip- 
tion is all the more valuable, since the Scotch prisoners 
who were confined in the Cathedral in 1650, after 
the battle of Dunbar, entirely destroyed the font and 


cover seen by the travellers, A new font was erected ia 
1663, but was removed a few years ago, and is now at 
Pittington. They next mention the “‘rare and rich clock 
and dial, with several globes whereby to know the age of 
the moon, the day of the month, and the month of the 
year, &c.” The clock indeed still exists, but all the 
elaborate and interesting woodwork in which it was en. 
cased was destroyed less than fifty years ago. Amongst 
other objects which attracted the travellers’ attention was 
**the fair and rich communion table,” the costly sacra. 
mental plate, the shrines of Saints Cuthbert and Bede, 
the tombs of the bishops, and the monuments of the 
Nevilles. In the “‘fair library” the travellers were shown 
the ancient manescripts, and they specially mention 
one of the New Testament, “in Saxon characters, 
one thousand years old.” This manuscript is stil 
preserved, and is displayed in one of the glass cases in the 
old library. In the vestry they saw “divers fair copes 
of several rich works, of crimson satin, embroidered with 
embossed works of silver, beset all over with cherubims, 
curiously wrought to life; a black cope wrought with gold, 
with divers images in colours; . . . . and four other 
rich copes and vestments.” The Dean and Chapter, they 
inform us, “ glory in the rich gift they presented to his 
Majesty (Charles I.] in his progress, the richest of all 
their ancient copes, which his Majesty graciously ac- 
cepted, and esteemed at a high value.” Five of these 
copes, which excited the vigorous spleen of Peter Smart, 
are still preserved, and may be seen by any visitor to 
the Cathedral, hanging in an old oak press in the new 
library. 

The travellers attended the morning service in the 
Cathedral, where they ‘‘ were rapt with the sweet sound 
and richness of a fair organ, which cost £1,000, and the 
orderly, devout, and melodious harmony of the choristers.” 
After prayers, they were invited to the Deanery, where 
they received ‘‘ noble entertainment, such as was fit for 
neat-palated courtiers, and not for such dusty travelling 
soldiers as we were.” The account given of their reception 
at the hands of the dean must not be abridged. 


The first salute and welcome from this worthy gentle- 
man [Dean Hunt] was expressed with a double reflect 
upon us ; first as we were strangers, but more especially 
as we were his countrymen.* It pleased him to leave 
all his guests, doctors, prebends, and citizens of both 
sexes, and of both kinds, spiritual and laity, and to con- 
descend to walk with us in his garden for about half an 
hour, till his gentleman usher, the harbinger of dinner, 
came and told him his meat was upon the table. We 
wished the cook had not been so hasty, or that he had 
lain longer in bed, for his [the dean’s] discourse was #0 
mild, sweet, and eloquent, as would make a man 80 1D & 
trance as never to be weary of hearing him. The same 
courteous usage we had in his garden, the same we had 
at his board, which neither wanted good dishes nor com: 
pany, for there were oi both choice and plenty. 

After half an hour’s sitting there came a youn scholar 
and read a chapter, during which time all discourse 
ceased. No sooner was it ended but the grave master 
of the house brings a cup of wine to all his guests, with 





* The dean before coming to Durham had held two livings ia 
Norfolk, and was, I believe, a native of that county. 
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a hearty welcome, which his gentle servitors were careful 
tosee every man pledge, to wash down the fat venison, 
sweet salmon, and other great cheer this large and 
sumptuous table was furnished with. , 

Thus we spent an hour to refresh our travelling corps 
with as good meat and drink, and from as good and free 
and as generous a gentleman as England affords. 


The dean would have had his guests stay with him a 
week, but they were anxious to pursue their journey. 
After leaving Durham, they saw Bear Park in the 
distance, which they confounded with the site of Neville’s 
Cross. They saw also “‘a stately pile of building, and a 
park, sweetly situated upon a fine ascent by the river 
Wear,” which must have been Lumley Castle. 

As our travellers journeyed, the shades of evening 
gathered round them, and before they reached Newcastle 
the night had closed in. ‘‘ When we were within a mile of 
the town, the light above gave us no directions to descend 
the.steep rocky hill of the town; but the lights beneath, 
as we passed that stony street, Gateside, down to the 
bridge, did serve us for land-marks, by which we made 
shift to grope out our way, and late, with some difficulty, 
obtained our harbour. ... It was so late when we 
entered the sea-coal, maritime, country town, Newcastle, 
as, like pilgrims, we were forced to lig in Pilgrim Street, 
where our host, a good fellow, and his daughter, an in- 
different virginal player, somewhat refreshed our weary 
limbs.” 


&. The next day the travellers ‘“ viewed the town.” ‘We 
found the people and streets much alike, neither sweet 
nor clean.” They mention the “ fair stone bridge of ten 
arches, with some towers, to which come the ships.” 
Their description of the town itself must be quoted 
almost in its entirety. 


The quay is fair, and long, and a strong wall there is 
between it and the town, on which we marched all abreast. 
On the top of the old Castle . . . . we saw 
all the way down to Shields, some seven miles distance, 
where the sea’s entrance is, in which channel lay not that 
number of ships, vessels, and barques that sometimes doth, 
for we were informed that the river is capable of receiv- 
ing two, three, four or five hundred sail at a time, and 
to ride therein safely at anchor, without damnitying one 
another. 

** The town is surrounded by astrong and fair built wall, 
with many towers thereon. It hath seven gates, and is 


governed by a mayor, Mr. Cole [Ralph Cole, grandson of 
the blacksmith of Gateshead and father of the baronet of 
Brancepeth], then fat and rich, vested in a sack of 
satin, and twelve aldermen. 


‘2 « «6 mee 
did we take a view of the Market Place [the 
Sandhill], the Town Hall [the Exchange], the neat cross 
{the Cail Cross], over against which almost is a stately, 

rince like, freestone inn i Nag’s Head—the site of 
Reid's Printing Court Buildings}, in which we tasted a 
cup of good wine. ‘Then, taking a view of the four 
churches in the town, and breaking our fast in that fair 
inn, Mr. Leonard Carr’s [of Leonard Carr see Mr. 
Welford’s account in Monthly Chronicle, 1888, p. 354], we 
hastened to take horse. 


Leaving Newcastle, the travellers “‘ marched away, with 
pretty murmuring music, along the rivers of Tyne and 
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Derwent,” passing *‘many fair houses, parks, and castles,” 
and, after ‘‘ some dangerous ways and passages,” reached 
Hexham. There they found the town small and the in- 
habitants poor, “‘yet was there in it two fair towers, which 
were built, as well there as in many other places of 
these wild countries, to defend them against the 
Scots.” They felt confident that ‘‘this town hath been 
of greater note and receipt ; for here is a large cathedral- 
like church, much defaced and decayed, and now un- 
seemly kept.” Near the church, they tell us, “‘is a fair 
and handsome abbey, wherein liveth a noble knight, Sir 
John Fenwick, that giveth free entertainment.” At their 
inn they were ‘‘ as well accommodated with cheap and 
good fare, sweet lodging and kind usage, as travellers would 
desire.” 

The following day the travellers secured the services of 
a guide, with whom they went forward, by roads which 








—————— 
they found “ mountainous, rocky, and dangerous,” 
towards merry Carlisle. The first place they especially 
mention, after leaving Hexham, is Naworth, where 
we must bid adieu to their company. 


J. R. Bortz, F.S.A. 


Views of Winlatan Mill, 





=], MBROSE CROWLEY, who in the seventeenth 

4; century began life as an anvil-maker and 
crowned it with knighthood and affluence, was 

the founder of Winlaton and Winlaton Mill—the one 
placed on the top of a hill overlooking the valleys of the 
Tyne and‘the Derwent, and the other situated in the 
lowlands near the confluence of the two streams. Win. 
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laton Mill is an interesting spot, and, as the sketches on 
this and previous pages indicate, it is picturesque to 
boot. A full account of Crowley’s enterprise and “‘Crow- 
ley’s Crew” will be found in the Monthly Chronicle for 
1888. Of the later development of the industry which 
sir Ambrose Crowley established on Tyneside an interest- 
ing description was furnished by a correspondent to the 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle on Oct. 25, 1890. The writer 
said :— 


The Crowley operations were carried on at Winlaton 
on the hill top); at Winlaton Mill (in the Derwent 
(miley) av the Forge, now worked by Messrs. R. S. 
Bagnall and Sons, between Swalwell and Winlaton Mill ; 
at Swalwell; and at the Teams. After a time, Mr. 
Millington acquired an interest in the undertaking ; 
whereupon the business proceeded under the style or firm 
of Crowley, Millington, and Co. In further course of 
time, the proprietors—descendants of Crowley-Millington 
—gradually fell out of the run, and ultimately, about 25 
or 30 years ago, relinquished all connection with what, up 
to then, had remained in operation of the once extensive 
works. 

Portions of these works are, however, carried on under 
other proprietors. Winlaton Mill, nestling amid charm- 
ing scenery in the Derwent Valley, between Axwell and 
Gibside Parks, now employs more men and pays more 
wages than at any other time of its 200 years’ industrial 
history. Many of these men—for instance, of the 
name of Massey, Brooks, Brown, Laybourn, Hunter, 
Vinton, Ellison, Bennett, Lockey, etc.—are direct 
descendants of members of the *‘Crew.” Messrs. Raine 
and Co., the proprietors, have very successfully blended 
the new with the old. Under the shadow of buildings 
with an inscription stone of 1690, may be seen machinery 
of the most modern description, whilst, in conjunction 
with old water wheels with their water courses and 
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dams, there are boilers and engines representing later- 
~~ methods. 

he main site of the Swalwell establishment is occupied 
by the new steel works of Messrs. Ridley and Co. ; whilst 
at Winlaton (on the hill top) are the premises of the Win- 
Jaton Nut and Bolt Company, R. S. Bagnall and Sons, 
the Thompsons and the Whitfields, John Howdon and 
Co., Jared Nixon, and others, who, more or less, occupy 
the shops of the historic firm. As to the Teams, the 
main portion of the ground is covered by the paper mill 
of Messrs. E. Richardson and Sons. 


len of Mark 'Twirt Tyne anv 
Cweed. 


By Richard Welford, 





Sir John Fenwick, 
MEMBER FOR NORTHUMBERLAND DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 

Pipe of Northumbria, sound ! 

War pipe of Alnwicke ! 
Wake the wild hills around, 

Summon the Fenwicke ! 
Percy at Paynim war 

Fenwicke stands foremost ; 
Scots in array from far, 

Swell wide their war-host. 

— W. Richardson. 


HE ‘“Fenwyke of Northumberland,” as we ~ 

B} are told ina chapter of local history written 

by one who bore thci= name, “‘ were of Saxon 

origin, and took their cognomen from their 

ancient fastness in the fen lands near Stamfordham. By 
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purchase and by marriage with some of the principal 
families in the county they obtained large possessions, 
which, from the unsettled state of the times, required the 
protection of military power. Fierce and resolute in 
their own character and disposition, they not only sus- 
tained the shock of many a Scottish inroad, but were ever 
ready to avenge real or supposed wrongs by a furious raid 
into the territories of the enemy. The slogan, or gather- 
ing cry of the clan—‘ A Fenwyke! A Fenwyke!! A Fen- 
wyke!!!’ was never heard in vain, and many a Border 
battle tield bears witness to their deadly strife with their 
Scottish neighbours.” In the old ballad, ‘‘The Raid of 
the Reidswire,” they are described as coming to one of 
the meetings of the Marchwardens in a flock :— 


I saw, cum merching ower the knows, 
Five hundred Fennicks in a flock, 
With jack and speir and bowis all bent 
And warlike weapons, at their will. 


Northumbrian history teems with them. They were 
established at Brinkburn and Bywell, Earsdon and Each- 
wick, Heddon and Kenton, Meldon and Matfen, New- 
castle and Offerton, Stanton and Stamfordham, and so 
on, right down the alphabet of local topography to 
Whitton and Wallington. At one time or another 
members of this widely diffused family have filled every 
position of trust and of honour in the Northern Counties 
that sovereign could bestow, burgess award, or profes- 
sional acquirement achieve. 


In the time of the Stuarts the three leading families 
of the Northumbrian Fenwicks were settled at Wal- 


lington, Stanton, Meldon, and Brinkburn. Walling- 
ton, acquired by marriage with the Strothers in the reign 
of Henry IV., was the seat of the most wealthy and the 
most powerful branch of the family. They were all three 
united by ties of consanguinity and intermarriage ; but 
into minute details of their relationships it is unnecessary 
to enter. For present purposes it is sufficient to 
begin with Roger Fenwick, of Wallington, who married 
Dorothy, daughter of Sir John Widdrington, of 
Widdrington, and died young (in 1552 or 1553), leaving 
his widow to marry Sir Robert Constable, the spy, and 
his son and heir William Fenwick, aged three years, to be 
brought up under the guardianship of William Hilton. 
This William Fenwick came of age in 1571, and had 
special livery of his father’s estates, including the manors 
of Wallington, Cambo, Harterton, Fenwick, Longwitton, 
Ryal, and Bitchfield, and lands in half a dozen other 
places. He married, in 1579, Grace, daughter of Sir John 
Forster, of Edderstone, and by her had an only son—the 
Sir John Fenwick whose name stands at the head of this 
chapter. After her decease he was united to Margaret, 
daughter of William Selby, of Newcastle, a lady known 
in after years by her ghostly visitations to the banks of 
the Wansbeck as ‘‘ Meg of Meldon.” 

Sir John Fenwick of Wallington, knighted at Royston, 
18th January, 1604-5, and afterwards created a baronet, 
was thirty-five years old at the inquisition after his 


SS 
father’s death in 1614. He inherited Fenwick, Walling. 
ton, East Matfen, Cambo, Walker, Eshington, Gunnerton, 
Ryal, Sweethope, and Harewood, tenements in Hawick, 
Catcherside, Green Leighton, Longwitton, Hawkwell, 
and Brunton, and half of a watermill at Heaton called 
““Dust-little Mill.” His maternal grandfather, Sir John 
Forster, had settled upon him, in 1602, the manor and 
capital messuage of Hexham, with lands and tenements 
there, Anick Grange, Dotland Park, Hexham Mills, the 
tithes of Hexham, Acomb, Anick, Sandhoe, Wall, and 
Fallowtield, and he purchased, on his own account, in 
1618, Rothley, and in 1632 the regality of Hexham, with 
its long train of manors, villas, lands, and appurtenances, 

With the lordly estate acquired from his father and 
grandfather he was in a position to render the State some 
service. He had been High Sheriff of the county in 1620, 
and in 1624, upon the elevation to the peerage of Sir Wm. 
Grey (who had been elected one of the members for 
Northumberland at the previous election), he was sent to 
the House of Commons. Ten years before, Sir John had 
been described to King James I. and his Council, by 
Lord William Howard, as ‘‘a gentillman that more 
aimes at a private life then publick imploiement.” We 
have already had a glimpse of him as a country gentle- 
man, engaged in the promotion of local sport, and par- 
ticipating in the diversions of the day. (Monthly 
Chronicle, vol. iii., 397.) Chaytor, of Butterby, the 
local diarist, mentions *‘ Puppie, a horse of Sir John 
Fenwick,” which ‘‘bett a horse of the L. Kethe’s in 
Scotland” in 1613. But the duties of a representative of 
the people in the reign of James I., and his successor, 
Charles I., were not of an arduous nature. King James 
loved Parliaments but little ; his son liked them still less, 
Charles summoned one in May, 1625, and dissolved it in 
August; convened another in February, 1626, and broke 
it up in June; ordered a third to assemble in March, 
1628, and dispersed it in March following. To all these 
short Parliaments Sir John was returned. He was 
evidently a favourite with the king, for on the 9th June, 
1628, his Majesty made him 2 baronet. It is equally 
clear that he was a popular man in the county, for he 
retained his seat throughout, while his colleague was a 
different person each time. When the king, after 
governing without a Parliament for twelve years, ordered 
the Houses to assemble on the 13th April, 1640, Sir John 
Fenwick was re-elected, having Sir William Widdrington 
for his colleague. This assembly proved to be the 
shortest of all King Charles’s short Parliaments. On the 
23rd day of their session the king ordered them to 
dissolve, and once more tried to govern by his own 
authority. Then followed the entry of the Scots into 
England, the skirmish at Newburn, and the taking of 
Newcastle. The country was practically in a state of 
civil war. 

The position which Sir John Fenwick occupied in the 
heated debates of the period is not traceable. His name 
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does not appear in the Journals of the House of Com- 
mons during the five brief sessions in which he had sat as 
representative of Northumberland. When the next 
Parliament assembled—that which by its continuous sit- 
ting from November, 1640, to April, 1653, obtained the 
sobriquet of the Long Parliament—the representation of 
the county was changed. Sir William Widdrington 
retained his seat, but Sir John Fenwick transferred his 
services to the adjoining county of Cumberland, and took 
his seat as member for Cockermouth. He sat for Cocker- 
mouth no longer than was necessary to secure a favour- 
able opportunity of returning to his old love, acting 
meanwhile, by special appointment of the Commons, as 
one of the local commissioners for perfecting accounts of 
billets and other moneys due to the county of Northum- 
berland by the Scots army. An opportunity of making 
the desired exchange was not long in coming. It 
happened that, very shortly after Parliament met, both 
the new members for Northumberland fell under dis- 
pleasure of the House. Sir William Widdrington’s 
offence was trivial—a dispute about the bringing in of 
candles to enable a debate to be prolonged after dark— 
and after he had been imprisoned in the Tower for five 
days he made his submission and was restored to his seat 
and its privileges. Henry Percy’s transgression was 
serious, and led to serious consequences. He was accused 
with others of an attempt to seduce the army against 
Parliament, of designing to bring it up to London, and 
secure the Tower, and so by force compel Parliament to 
obey its orders, &c., &c. Instead of facing this accusa- 
tion boldly, Percy fled the country, and on the 9th 
December, 1641, he was declared by formal resolution to 
ke no longer qualified to sit in the House, and a writ was 
issued for a new election. To the vacancy thus created, 
Sir John Fenwick was elected, and thus for the sixth 
time he became one of the representatives of his native 
county. 

As the quarrel between the King and Parliament pro- 
gressed, Sir John Fenwick ranged himself on the side of 
the king. His name is not to be found among those of 
229 members who signed the Solemn League and 
Covenant on the 22nd September, 1643, and very soon 
afterwards it was known that he had deserted to the 
Parliament which the king had set up at Oxford. There- 
upon, at the sitting of the House on the 22nd January, 
1643-44, a resolution was passed by which he and about 
fifty other members were “‘forthwith discharged and dis- 
abled for sitting or being any longer members of this 
House, during this Parliament, for deserting the service 
of the House, and being in the King’s Quarters, and ad- 
hering to that party.” A few months later, as White- 
lock relates, he was taken by the Parliamentary forces, as 
he was proceeding with thirty horse and arms from 
Northampton to Banbury. Captivity brought him into 
submission to the Parliament, for, in less than a year 
after his expulsion from the House of Commons, he was 


chosen, for the second time, High Sheriff of Northumber- 
land, and placed at the head of the county militia. That 
Sir John had thrown off his allegiance to the king and 
become reconciled to the dominant party soon after the 
siege and capture of Newcastle is evident from the course 
which the House of Commons took in his favour. Ata 
time when they were sending for delinquents and 
sequestering estates of royalists all over the country, they 
not only appointed him to these responsible offices, but 
they rescinded their order of expulsion, and admitted him 
again to his seat. The next day he was appointed one of 
thirty-four members who were to act as ‘‘ Commissioners 
for Conservation of the Peace between the Two King- 
doms.” 

During the hasty invasion of the Scots, in the autumn 
of 1648, and on the eve of the battle of Dunbar, Sir John 
Fenwick was reported to have suffered considerable 
josses :—‘‘In Northumberland many were plundered to 
great values, among other Sir John Fenwick, from whom 
was taken his best moveables; his damage valued at 
£2,000.” This we read in Rushworth, under date 
September Ist, and, turning to the Journals of the Com- 
mons, we find that on the 28th of that month a call of 
the House was ordered, and Sir John Fenwick reported as 
absent, but excused. Then on the 26th April following 
(1649) the House directed that ‘‘ the petition of Sir John 
Fenwick, Knight and Baronet, be read to-morrow morn- 
ing, the first business,” but no further reference is made 
to the matter. Indeed, from that time till his death, 
little or nothing was heard of him. Mr. Hodgson states, 
on the authority of the ‘‘ Diurnal of Occurrences,” &c., 
that his name occurs frequently az a Parliamentary 
Committee man for sequestrating the estates of notorious 
delinquents, and levying taxes in Northumberland. But 
this allegation is not sustained by a search through the 
Journals of the House. In those vast stores of political 
history his name does not appear after the end of 1648, 
It is not unlikely that he was one of the suspected pro- 
monarchy members who were “secluded” by Colonel 
Pride, on the 6th of December in that year, and that he 
did not sit again. All that we know positively about him 
after that time is that in 1654 his name occurs in a list of 
persons who were slack in their payments to the public 
revenue, as a debtor for £1,107 6s. 84d., that he joined 
with his son William in mortgaging Fenwick and other 
estates in 1657, and that he died in the year following. 

Sir John married, first, Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Henry Slingsby, of Scriven, by whom he had John 
Fenwick, colonel of dragoons, and M.P. for Morpeth, 
who was slain at the battle of Marston Moor, and buried 
in Hexham Church, where his helmet, or reputed helmet, 
may still be seen. His second wife was Grace, 
daughter of Thomas Loraine, of Kirkharle. From this 
marriage came Sir William Fenwick (who sat as M.P. 
for the county in the Long Parliament, in three of the 
Commonwealth Parliaments, and in two of those of 
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Charles II.), father of the famous Sir John Fenwick, 
whose erratic career and melancholy end have been 
described in these columns by the master-hand of the 
late James Clephan. (See Monthly Chronicle, 1889, p. 481.) 





Lientenant-Colonel John Fenwick, 


A NEWCASTLE COVENANTER. 

To which branch of the widely diffused race of Fenwick 
belonged the earnest but turbulent Puritan who figures 
in local history as Lieutenant-Colonel John Fenwick 
cannot be ascertained. He was not a native of New- 
castle, but had apparently come from the country in 
youth to serve his apprenticeship as a boothman, or corn 
merchant; had gone, when out of his time, to gain 
experience of commercial life in Germany ; and had then 
married and settled in the town. Most of that which is 
known about him is contained in a curious pamphlet of 
his own writing, published in London in 1643, under the 
title of— 


Christ Ruling in the Midst of his Enemies ; or Some 
First Fruits of the Churches Deliverance, Budding Forth 
out of the Crosse and Sufferings and Some Remarkable 
Deliverances of a Twentie Yeeres Sufferer, and now a 
Souldier of Jesus Christ. 


Taking this autobiographical narrative as our guide, we 
learn that, in the early years of Charles I.’s reign, the 
writer of it was in a considerable way of business in 
He teils us that he served the town ‘‘ divers 
yeers in a publique office,” that he had commercial rela- 
tions with German houses, a good connection in the 
North of England, and extensive business transactions 
with producers in Scotland. Across the Border he 
frequently travelled, buying grain, freighting ships, and 
dealing in various other commodities that pertained to 
his calling. 


Newcastle. 


During these numerous Scottish expeditions 
he imbibed Presbyterian views, and taking no pains to 
conceal them, made himself exceedingly obnoxious to the 
ruling powers in Newcastle. When the troubles about 
religion in Scotland were coming to a head, he made 
himself an emissary between the Covenanters and their 
sympathisers on this side of the Tweed. He went even 
further. To the surprise of his friends and the indigna- 
tion of the royalist party—then very strong in the town— 
he and his triend Bittleston, a Newcastle tanner, 
proceeded to Edinburgh in May, 1638, and signed the 
National Covenant. This was a bold thing to do, and it 
had serious consequences. The authorities reported the 
daring act of these two Newcastle Puritans to the 
Government, and the Government ordered Sir Jacob 
Astley to apprehend them and commit them to prison. 
Fenwick was not to be caught, however. He had 
escaped into Scotland, and there he remained until, in 
1640, the army of the Covenant entered England. Under 
the wing of the invaders, he returned to Newcastle, and 
had the grim satisfaction of seeing his adversaries dis- 
comfited and put to flight, all which, in mocking phrase, 
he graphically describes and chuckles over in his pamph- 


let. But, although once more safely housed within the 
walls of Newcastle, his troubles were by no means ended. 
Protected as he was by the Scottish army, then in Pposses- 
sion of the town, he found himself and his wife 
*‘continually reviled and abused by the malignant people 
of the towa,” of whom he could get no provisions for hig 
family without authority and command of the Scots, or 
seldom go abroad without the company of some of the 
Scottish gentlemen, neither would anybody pay him the 
money they owed him. In these straits he went to 
London (journeying by water to avoid the king’s soldiers) 
in order that he might place his grievances before Parlia- 
ment. Even there he was not safe, or fancied he was not, 
and so lay hidden for some time, waiting for Parliament 
to consider his claims—claims which he had set forth ina 
petition. This petition was put forward by the Scots 
Commissioners when arranging the treaty of pacification 
in December, 1640, but without result. Equally unsue- 
cessful was it at the next treaty-making in 1642, Mean- 
while the claimant had joined the Parliamentary army, 
He alleges that he was called to arms at the first going 
out of the forces, and lost some blood “in Keynton 
Field,” where he received a new life (and his lieutenant- 
colonelcy no doubt) ‘‘being sore wounded, and stript, and 
left for dead upon the ground, among the dead almost an 
It was not until the middle of 1650, 
ten years after he had prepared it, that Parliament was 
induced to give a favourable ear to him, and then they 
rewarded his service, his sufferings, and his patience by 
giving him a valuable local appointment—the mastership 
of Sherburn Hospital. In the Journals of the House of 
Commons, under date July 2, 1650, we read :— 


hour, senseless.” 


Sir William Armyn reports from the Council of State 
the Petition of Lieutenant-Colonel John Fenwick, and 
that the House be desired to do something for his relief, 
viz. :-— 

“That the Petition of Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Fenwick be reported to the House by Sir William 
Armyn; and they be desired to do something for his 
Relief and Subsistence; and particularly, if the House 
shall so think fit, by giving unto the son of the said 
Lieut.-Col. the Government of the Hospital of Sherborne, 
in the County of Duresme, for his Life, and after the Life 
of his Father.” 

Resolved—That the Mastership and Government of the 
Hospital of Sherborne, in the County of Duresme, be 
settled upon Lieutenant-Colonel John Fenwick, for his 
Life, and that the Reversion, after his Decease, be settled 
upon John Fenwick, son of the said Colonel John Fen- 
wick, during his natural Life ; And that Mr. Attorney- 
General do prepare a Patent for passing the said Office to 
them accordingly ; And the Lords Commissioners for the 
Great Seal of England be authorized and required to 
pass the said Patent, under the Great Seal of gland 
accordingly. 


Surtees, in the “‘ History of Durham,” describes the 
intruding Master of Sherburn as “a tradesman in New- 
castle, and Guide to Lesley’s Army into England; 
appointed Master by authority of ‘Sir William Ermyne 
and the other Commissioners of the then Parliament to 
invite the Scots into England, by a note under their 
hands, without order or vote of the House of Commons or 
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Lords.’” Beyond that inaccurate statement, and the 
facts that he resigned Sherburn in favour of his son, and 
that the latter was dispossessed at the Restoration, 
nothing is known of the later days or Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Fenwick. 





Colonel George Fenwick, 
SOLDIER AND MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 


Col. GEo. 
FENWICKE of 
Brenkburne Esq. ; 
Governor of Berwick, 
In the year 1652, was 
A principal instru- 
ment of causing this 
Church to be built ; 
And died March 15th, 
1656 


A good man is a public good. 
—Epitaph in Berwick Church. 

The distinguished Parliamentary soldier who was 
known during the Civil War as Colonel George Fenwick 
belonged to the Brinkburn branch of the great Fenwick 
family. He was the eldest son of George Fenwick of that 
place, by Dorothy, daughter of John Forster, of Newham, 
and was born in 1603. Of his youth and early manhood 
nothing is recorded. Trained to the profession of arms, 
his earlier years were no doubt spent in the service of his 
country. Itis said that he had distinguished himself in 
Ireland, and received £100 from the House of Commons 
for his meritorious achievements against the rebels in that 
island. Richardson, in one of his Reprints, suggests that 
he was an agent of the Puritan lords Say and Sele and 
Brooke in New England, where he founded a jurisdic- 
tion called Say-brook, and where he lived and presided 
several years. Be that as it may, he was undoubtedly 
the George Fenwick who, in 1645, was sent to the Long 
Parliament by the electors of Morpeth. At the general 
election in 1640, the members returned for that borough 
were Sir William Carnaby and John Fenwick, son of the 


Sir John Fenwick whose biography formed the subject of - 


a previous chapter. Carnaby, proving to be a Royalist, 
was disabled to sit by vote of the House; Fenwick was 
also disabled, and shortly afterwards killed, fighting for 
the Crown, at the battle of Marston Moor. To fill up the 
vacancies thus created, Colonel George Fenwick was 
elected, with John Fiennes as his colleague. 

Although the Long Parliament sat continuously, its 
military members were excused from regular attendance 
in order that they might help to fight the forces of the 
Crown and repress local conspiracies against the Com- 
monwealth. Colonel Fenwick was one of the repre- 
sentatives so excused, and he employed his time to some 
purpose. When, in 1648, Marmaduke Langdale seized 
Berwick for the Royalists, and, with Colonel Grey, 
Colonel Tempest, and others, troubled all Northumber- 
land, he was sent, with Colonel Lilburn and Major 
Sanderson, to repel the advance of the enemy. A letter 
from Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, Governor of Newcastle, in- 


formed the House of Commons, in July, of the complete 
success which had attended the campaign. The House 
ordered public thanksgiving to be made in all the 
churches round about London for this victory, conceiving 
it to be one of the utmost importance, tending to a speedy 
and effective pacification of the North-Country. A few 
days later Colonel Fenwick drove a party of Royalists 
under Colonel Carr out of Simonburn. Again at the 
close of August, the colonel ‘‘ relieved Holy Island with 
Necessaries, stormed Fenham Castle, near thereto, in 
which was % Scotch Garrison, and summoned Haggers- 
ton, but there came so many from Berwick that they 
were constrained to quit jit.” At the end of the year he 
was appointed one of the commissioners for the trial of 
the king, but does not appear to have accepted the office, 
or to have taken any part in the proceedings. He under- 
took the governorship of Berwick in the autumn of 1649, 
and in that capacity the following summer received Crom- 
well, marching to the “‘crowning mercy” of Dunbar. It 
would appear that the colonel marched with him, for he 
is mentioned in a letter written to the Council from New- 
castle by Sir Arthur Hazlerigg on the 31st October, 1650, 
respecting the sufferings of some unfortunate prisoners on 
their march from Morpeth to Durham :—“On being 
told into the great cathedral church they were counted to 
be no more that 3,000, although Colonel Fenwick wrote 
me that there were about 3,500.” Thence he accompanied 
the general to Edinburgh, and took part in the siege of 
the city—a part so prominent that when the castle was 
surrendered he was placed in charge of it. In the words 
of a Scottish historian, the fortress was garrisoned with 
‘*English blasphemers under Colonel Fenwick.” Crom- 
well sent him in the February following (1650-51) to de- 
mand the surrender of Hume Castle, and there occurred 
an episode which Carlyle, quoting Whitlocke, has made 
memorable :— 


The governor answered, ‘‘I know not Cromwell, and 
as for my castle it is built on a rock.” Whereupon 
Colonel Fenwick played upon him a little with the great 
guns. But the governor still would not yield ; nay sent a 
letter couched in these singular terms :— 

I, William of the Wastle, 

Am now in my castle ; 

And aa the dogs in the town 

Shanna gar me gang down. 
So that there remained nothing but opening the mortars 
upon this William of the Wastle, which did gar him gang 
down—more fool than he went up. 

Returning to Newcastle, Colonel Fenwick received, on 
the 8th March, 1650-51, the honorary freedom of the town, 
and in October was appointed by the House of Commons 
one of eight commissioners to be sent into Scotland to 
treat with the representatives of that nation for redress 
of grievances and settlement of outstanding disputes. 
His name occurs frequently in the Journals of the House 
at this time asa member of important committees. He 
was mixed up, too, in the troubles of John Lilburn, 
**Freeborn John,” as he was called. With Lilburn’s 
assistance, one Josiah Primat, a leatherseller in London, 
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circulated a petition accusing Colonel Fenwick and others 
of complicity in a case of alleged confiscation of the 
collieries, &c., of John Hedworth, of Harraton. The 
House cleared Colonel Fenwick and his colleagues from 
this tormidable charge, voted the petition ‘‘ false, mali- 
cious, and scandalous,” condemned it to be burned by the 
common hangman, and not only directed the petitioner to 
pay nine thousand pounds, but fined John Lilburn also 
seven thousand pounds, and ordered him to be banished 
from the kingdom. 

When the Long Parliament was broken up by Crom- 
well, Colonel Fenwick lost his seat. Being a man of bold 
and independent spirit, he seems, like his friend and 
relative, Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, to have fallen into dis- 
favour at this time. It is noticeable that neither he nor 
Sir Arthur were invited to join the Little, or Barebones, 
Parliament which followed. But in the summer of 1654, 
when freedom of representation had been restored to the 
constituencies, and again in August, 1656 (described 
as ** Governor of the Garrison of Leith,”) he was returned 
member for Berwick. To this latter Parliament three 
Northumbrian Fenwicks were elected—William of Wall- 
ington and Robert of Bedlington, for the county of 
Northumberland, and Colonel George for the Border 
borough. Death, however, soon reduced their number; 
the colonel survived his return but a few months. He 
was elected on the 11th August, but did not leave Ber- 
wick till the 8th September, when, according to Scott’s 
history of the town, the Chamberlain was ordered to take 
sugar and wine to his house, and the Guild would drink 
with him before he departed. This was the final leave- 
taking. He died on the 15th of March, 1656-57, and was 
buried in that towerless and otherwise peculiar edifice, 
the parish church of Berwick, which, as stated upon his 
monument, he had been “a principal instrument” in 
erecting. 

Colonel Fenwick married for his first wife, Alice, 
daughter of Sir Edward Aspley, and widow of Sir John 
Brotlee, by whom he had two daughters—Elizabeth, wife 
of Sir Thomas Hazlerigg of Nosely, and Dorothy, who 
married Sir Thomas Williamson. His second wife was 
Catherine, elder daughter of Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, who 
outlived him, married Philip Babington, and was buried 
in the Garden at Harnham, under circumstances detailed 
in the Monthly Chronicle, vol. i., p. 376. 

No portrait of this famous Roundhead colonel is avail- 
able, but here is his signature, written in a bold and 
legible hand, indicating, as far as handwriting indicates 
anything, a man of energy, firmness, and resource. 
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Mr. WA. W. Patterson, Minery 
Agent, 








/ILLIAM HAMMOND PATTERSON is the 
Mm} oldest member and now the head of the 
Durham Miners’ Association. Having been 
appointed corresponding secretary as the 
successor to the late Mr. Crawford, he is practically the 
leader of a body of men numbering about forty thousand, 
Mr. Patterson, who was born at Fawdon Square, New- 
castle, in 1847, after leaving the Royal Jubilee Schools, 
commenced work at Jesmond Quarry. Subsequently, at 
the age of sixteen, he took service at Heworth Colliery as 
a hewer of coals. 

Mr. Patterson first became connected with trades 
unions in 1865, when at his instigation the miners at 
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Heworth Colliery formed a union lodge, with himself as 
secretary. When twenty-one he attended as the delegate 
from Heworth at a meeting in the Market Hotel, Durham, 
to form a combination of the working miners of the county, 
the object of the union being the improvement of the 
condition of the miners engaged in the Durham coal- 
field. At the outset, Mr. Patterson was appointed a 
member of the Executive Committee, and took part in 
drawing up the original rules for the guidance of 
the members of the association, In 1869, he was 
elected vice-president, and shortly afterwards was 
chosen one of the two agents of the association, being 
deputed to look after the South Durham district. Mr. 
Patterson was next placed at the head of the financial 
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department. Since that time he has attended all the 
council meetings of the association except once, when pre- 
yented by illness. 

With Mr. Stratton, the manager, he was the first to 
descend the Seaham Colliery when so many lives were 
lost by the explosion, the only method of entering the 
mine being by the kibble. In the same way Mr. Patter- 
son was among the first and most diligent workers who 
entered Trimdon Grange Colliery after the last disastrous 
explosion there. Not until every one of the 83 poor 
fellows who then lost their lives was accounted for, and a 
search made to ascertain the cause of the accident, did he 
ascend. Healsotook a prominent part at the Usworth and 
Elemore disasters. At the great gatherings of the miners 
on Durham Racecourse he has never failed to appear to give 
a correct account of the financial position of the associa- 
tion, together with a statement of the large sums that are 
regularly distributed among the aged and suffering mem- 
bers. He has been a member of the Joint Committee 
of Owners and Workmen and the Federation Board 
since the formation of those bodies. He was elected a 
member of the Durham School Board in 1884, and has 
since been make a County Councillor, representing Tan- 
field. Mr. Patterson 1s also a member of the Durham 
Corporation as a representative of the North Ward. 

Our portrait is from a photograph taken by Mr. W. 
Wilkinson, North Road, Durham, to whom we are in- 
debted for permission to reproduce it. 








Revnrarshall Church. 





"}\ HE little wayside railway station of Carlton, 
S| on the line between Ferryhill and Stockton, 
is the best point from which to start for a 
visit to Redmarshall. Half-a-mile of country 
lane, between high hedgerows, brings us to the village of 
Carlton, which, we are at once reminded, was part of the 
dowry which Bishop Aldune gave to his troublesome 
daughter on the occasion of her marriage. (See article on 
Haughton-le-Skerne Church, page 470.) It is not an 
especially picturesque village, but the ample gardens 
which front most of the cottages give it that aspect of 
rural quietude which is always charming. 

A little more than half-a-mile beyond Carlton we reach 
the church and village of Redmarshall, pleasantly em- 
bosomed and almost hidden amongst tall tufted trees. 
The village is one of the smallest in the county. Its 
whole population does not number a hundred souls. It 
consists of a rectory, one or two farm houses, and an inn, 
which has long borne the sign, not, as cne would expect, 
of the Plough, or the Wheat Sheaf, but of the Ship. 

Redmarshall, anciently written Redmershill, stands on 
slightly rising ground, and from this circumstance part of 
the name is doubtless derived. The two first syllables, 





“*red-mere,” mean the mere or marsh where the reed 
grows; and thus the whole place-name may be taken to 
mean “the hill near the reedy marsh.” 

The church, which is dedicated to St. Cuthbert, is a 
very modest, simple structure, prettily embowered 
amongst the churchyard trees, The tower, which is its 
most striking feature, can be seen at a considerable dis- 
tance, peeping out from amongst the foliage. The oldest 
portions of the edifice are of early Norman date, and may 
be ascribed to the first quarter of the twelfth century. 
The tower (except the parapet) and the ‘walls of the nave 
are of this period. The church is entered by a south 
porch of comparatively modern date, but its doorway is 
as ancient as any part of the edifice. The walls of the 
nave do not retain a single architectural feature which is 
contemporary with their original erection. 

The chancel appears to have been rebuilt about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, or a little later. 
The tracery of all the windows in the church 
is quite modern, but I am assured that it faith- 
fully represents the ancient work of which it takes 
the place. If this be so, the windows in the north 
and south walls of the chancel are especially interesting, 
as presenting examples of the very earliest types of 
window tracery. The one in the north wall consists of a 
circle carried by two lancets. The one in the south wall 
is of slightly more advanced type, and consists of a 
quatrefoil carried by two trefoil-headed lights. The east 
window is of three lights. The tracery is of much more 
elaborate design, and is of later date than the other 
windows. There are three sedilia of late character and 
poor design in the south wall, as well as a priest’s door, 
now covered by a porch of very uncertain date, and a 
walled up, square, low-side window in the usual position. 
I ought to mention that in all the windows of the chancel 
there are fragments of ancient stained glass. 

On the south side of the nave is a chantry chapel, now 
known, for a reason presently to be mentioned, as the 
Claxton Porch. It is really the chapel of the chantry of 
St. Mary. By whom it was founded I do not know, but 
it was certainly in existence long before the erection of 
the present chapel. In the year 1311, Bishop Kellaw 
instituted Hugh de Redmarshall to this chantry, on the 
presentation of Alan de Langton, lord of Winyard and 
Redmarshall, and of Catherine, his wife. Alan de Lang- 
ton, who, by the way, was a burgess of Newcastle, was 
lord of the manor of Redmarshall in right of his wife, the 
niece of Sir Henry de Lisle, who had purchased it from 
one Sir Thomas de Moulton, who, in turn, had bought it 
from John Bek, to whom, lastly, it had been given by 
Bishop Anthony Bek. The lordship of Redmarshall 
remained with the Langtons during four generations; 
but Alan’s great-grandson and heir, Thomas Langton, 
whose effigy, with that of his wife, lies in this same chapel, 
died without issue in 1440, and the manor descended to a 
niece. She married a scion of the great family of 




















Conyers; but after two generations of that name the 
manor of Redmarshall came once more to a female 
heir, who married a Claxton, The chapel, which 
would thus successively bear the names of Langton 
Porch and Conyers Porch, came at last to bear its 
present name of Claxton Porch. As I have already 
mentioned, the present chapel is of much later date than 
the foundation of St. Mary’s chantry. It was, indeed, 
built in the fifteenth century. It opens into the nave by 
a wide and lofty arch, which would originally be partially 
closed by a screen. The arch rests on corbels of some- 
what peculiar character. The one on the west side isa 
rudely carved representation of the upper part of a 
female’s body, on whose head, but partly supported by 
her hands, rests the capital which carries the arch. The 
chantry is lighted by a fine four-light perpendicular 
window in its south wall. In the same chapel we have 
the effigies, charmingly carved in alabaster, of the Thomas 
Langton mentioned above, and Sybil his wife. They lie 
on a rudely built altar tomb, which is probably not 
original, One cannot see these interesting, and once 
beautiful, examples of medieval art without a feeling of 
intense pain that monuments in every way so valuable 
should be so disgracefully mutilated, and in other ways 
shamefully treated, as these have been. Not only have 
hands and arms been wantonly broken off and removed, 
but the whole surface of the figures has been scratched and 
covered with the initials of innumerable nobodies. Not 
only are such monuments valuable as examples of art— 
they are also the most precious and reliable evidences we 
possess as to the history of costume, to say nothing of the 
reverence due to all honest memorials of the departed. 
Such memorials should be reverenced, not perhaps so 
much for the sake of those whom they commemorate, as 
for that of the filial affection by which they were raised. 
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Thomas Langton is attired in plate mail. His head 
rests on his tilting helmet, and is encased in & close. 
fitting pointed bascinet, round which a wreathed orle or 
chaplet is carried. His armpits are protected by oblong 
palettes, and his elbows by elbow-pieces. His body to 
the waist is encased in plain plate mail, below which 
descends a skirt of metal hoops or taces, the hinges of 
which are seen on the left side. The sword helt, which 
is unusually narrow, appears to have been adorned with 
roses. <A beautifully carved girdle passes round his hips, 
Plain genouillieres cover the knees, and the feet rest upon 


alion, The lady’s head rests on two cushions placed 
diagonally to each other, Her hair is done up in the ugly 
and extravagant horn-like manner which was fashionable 
in the latter part of the fourteenth and in the fifteenth 
centuries. It is partly covered by a veil, which hangs 
down in loose folds at the sides. She is dressed in a long 
loose gown, a garment which was constantly tucked up 
under the arm to enable its wearer to walk. Over this 
she wears a kind of tight-fitting tunic, the border of 
which would be probably painted in imitation of em- 
broidery. Over all she wears a loose cloak, thrown back 
tc the shoulders, and held by a cord, which, passing 
across the breast and through a hole in each side of the 
cloak, is brought back nearly to the centre and looped 
across itself, and then falls downwards and terminates in 
tassels. 

The nave is lighted by two windows in its north wall, 
and by a curious single-light window, with trefoil head, 
near the west end of the south wali. The fittings are all 
of one period. They have been usually described as of 
Elizabethan date, but they possess no characteristic 
features of the work of that time, and, I think, would be 
much more correctly assigned to the early part of last 
century. The pew backs are of open work, with turned 
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balusters. The pulpit retains its sounding board. The 
whole of these fittings are extremely plain, but are such 
as one cares to see in a village church. The font is of 
Early English date, probably about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. Its cover belongs to the same period 
as the rest of the woodwork. 

The tower is plain and massive. Its embattled parapet, 
which bears a pinnacle at each corner, was added in the 
fifteenth century. The general aspect of the church, 
inside and out, is one of marked simplicity, which har- 
monises agreeably with the quietude of its surroundings. 


J. R. Bortz, F.S.A. 








Bellister Castle. 





=) PPOS/TE Haltwhistle, on the south side of the 
River Tyne, is Bellister Castle, or Bellecester, 
as it used to be called. It is a goodly pile of 
grey ruins, with modern additions in the castellated 
style, the latter inhabited as a farmhouse. It stands on a 
fair mound, partly natural and partly artificial, but the 
moat that once encompassed it is long since dry and 
grass-grown. “Rich, flat, alluvial ground,” Hodgson 
tells us, “‘ surrounds it on every side; and on the east 
and south its demesne lands are walled in with woody 
banks, formed, long cycles since, by the labours of Father 
Tyne. From its western window the view extends up the 
sweet valley of Glenwhelt, as far as Blenkin’s-hope 
Castle ; and down the Tyne you see the sun shining on 
the town of Haltwhistle, and the scattered villages of 
Melkridge, Henshaw, and Thorngrafton, and over them 
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to the north, on the basaltic vertebre of the Roman 
Wall.” 

Of the many castles and towers in South-Western 
Northumberland, by far the most picturesque is Bellister. 
It was described in 1541 as a “bastell house, in 
thoccupac’n of one Blenkensoppe, in measurable good 
repacs’ns.” The modern additions were built by the 
Kirsop family, who owned it. The origin of the castle is 
not clearly known. The manor of Bellister belonged, in 
the 12th century, to the family of Ros or Roos, and was 
forfeited when Robert de Roos, of Wark-on-Tweed, sided 
with Scotland in 1296. The family of Fitz Alan soon 
afterwards obtained the manor, for, in 1306, an inquest 
mentions Maud, wife of Brian Fitz Alan, as in possession 
of Bellister, in Tindale; and the Calendar of Patent 
Rolls for 1339 states that the Bishop of Durham had 
granted to Brian Fitz Alan, and Maud his wife, in tail 
general, the manor of Belstre, by the accustomed 
services, to revert to the bishop and his successors, which 
grant the king confirmed. John Darcy le Cozin died 
possessed of it in 1347, and in 1348 the king, for twenty 
marks, confirmed the manor in fee to Gerard de 
Salveine. In 1369 Alan del’ Strother had a grant of the 
office of bailiff of Tindale, and the custody of the king’s 
manors of Wark in Tindale, and Bellister, and other 
perquisites, at a yearly rent of 200 marks. In 1374 the 
manor was given by the king to his son Edmund Plan- 
tagenet, whose widow died possessed of it in 1416. Sub- 
sequently the castle and manor fell into the hands of the 
Bienkinsops, but the exact date is not known, They 
resided in the castle in 1542, however, and through the 
reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth onward. In 1715, 
John Bacon, purchaser of Bellister and Wyden, settled 
them on his son John, on his marriage with Jane Mar- 
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shall, widow of John Blenkinsop, and their grandson, 
the Rev. Henry Wastal, sold them in 1818 to John 
Kirsop, of Hexham. 

The legend of the Grey Man of Bellister will be found 
in the Monthly Chronicle for 1887, page 351. 








Clabering’s Crass, 





WO miles and a half south-west of Long- 
S| horsley, and the same distance north-east 
of Netherwitton, Northumberland, stands 
. Clavering’s Cross, in a tield behind Stan- 
ton House, abont forty yards east of the road which 
leads up the hill past the ancient, dilapidated hall 
of the Corbets and Fenwicks. It is a plain, oblong, 
sandstone pillar, with the angles chamfered, fixed in a 
base of three steps, 18 inches high, and it measures 4 feet 








2 inches in height, 3 feet 6 inches round the lower end, 
and 2 feet 10 inches round the upper end. 

Like that fragment, of a cross in Homer’s Lane, three 
miles and a half from Hexham, this pillar had cut upon 
it the figure of a sword about three feet in length. Very 
faint are the traces of it at the present day. Some letters 
also are said to have been once decipherable on the same 
side of the stone. These are now quite obliterated. 

Some years ago the stone was removed to a field on the 
other side of the road by Mr. Spraggon, a farmer, as it 
interfered with his ploughing, and was much used as a 
rubbing post for cattle. About eight or nine years ago, 
however, Mrs. Baker-Baker, of Elemore Hall, in the 
county of Durham, on whose property the stone stands, 
had it put back on a new base, the old one having been 
destroyed, in the exact position where the oldest person on 
the estate remembers it to have previously stood. 

Now what is the history of the cross? If the mean- 


ing of the name Stanton be the “ town by the stone,” as, 
according to Mr. F. Davis in his “ Etymology of Derby. 
shire Place Names,” it sometimes is, then we may be 
tempted to assign to the stone a prehistoric origin, though 
it has served since, after being roughly chiselled into its 
present shape, to commemorate some tragical occurrence 
in North-Country history. 

According to Hodgson (‘‘ Hist. of Northumberland,” 
part 2, vol. 2, page 111), who calls the field where the 
stone stands, at present known as “‘Clavering’s Close,” 
the Limekilnflat, ‘‘the tradition of the neighbourhood 
says (it) was set up in memory of a gentleman of the 
name of Clavering being slain on the spot in an en- 
counter with a party of Scots.” Could anything be more 
vague? We can gather nothing as to the name of the 
particular member of the Clavering family who was 
killed, nor as to the date when the occurrence took place. 
Search our local histories as we will, we shall find no 
record of this encounter. 

In Richardson’s *‘Table Book,” volume 6, page 143, 
there is a poem—of little merit, however—on “The 
Death of Clavering,” by Mr. Frederic R. Surtees, of the 
Temple, London. It is founded on the local tradition re- 
ferred to by Hodgson. 

It appears from the register of the sanctuary at Dur- 
ham and the State Papers of the sixteenth century, that 
two members of the Clavering family were murdered in 
this part of the country—one in 1517, and the other in 
1586. 

In the 16th century this was a lawless and choleric 
district, and life was taken on the slightest provocation. 
The cases of murder and manslaughter committed within a 
comparatively short period are very numerous. John 
Crawforth was killed at Netherwitton in September, 1506, 
by Cuthbert Law ; Robert Cooke, of Bolam, in February, 
1516, by George Young, of Angerton; John Story, at 
Ingo Crag in June, 1516, by George Watson, of Belsay, 
and his two sons; Jonn Lambe, just outside the church- 
yard at Hartburn, in August, 1516, by John and James 
Cowper, of Angerton ; and William Lawson at Stanton in 
June, 1517, by John and Robert Smyth. 

The. particulars of the death of the first of these 
Claverings are to be found in the sanctuary register 
referred to above. The entry is as follows :—“1517. 
10th April. Edward Horsley, of Scranwood, in the 
county of Northumberland, desired sanctuary because, on 
the 2nd instant, at Goorfen, between the towns of Mor- 
peth and Horsley, in the county aforesaid, he had 
feloniously struck with a sword a certain Christopher 
Clavering on the head and in other parts of his body, in 
consequence of which he died the same day.” 

The next entry shows that a double murder was com- 
mitted at this place on the same date :—‘‘1517. 10th 
April. Christopher Horsley, of Horsley, desired sanctusry 
because on the above-mentioned 2nd of April, at the 
said Goorfen, he had feloniously struck with divers 
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weapons, to wit, a sword and dagger, a certain John 
Carr, of Hetton, in the said county of Northumberland, 
in consequence of which he died the same 10th day.” 

Goorfen—now called Gorfen Letch—is a hamlet 
consisting of one farm and a cottage near the Wooler road 
four miles from Morpeth and two miles and a half from 
Longhorsley. It is two miles direct east of Clavering’s 
Cross. The road, from the North, after passing over 
Longhorsley Moor, descends rapidly to a dreary-looking 
slack, through which runs the Heron’s Close Burn, 
making a triangular turn there. From the south there isan 
equally steep gradient. Gorfen Letch is a quarter of a 
mile north of this slack. 

The character of the landscape here may be gathered 
from the descriptive word *‘letch,” which, according to 
Brockett, signifies ‘“‘a long narrow swamp in which 
water moves slowly among rushes and grass.” A more 
sinister-looking place for a murder could hardly have been 
chosen, and one can easily imagine that it was here where 
the Horsteys laid in wait for their victims. 

The question arises, was Christopher Clavering killed 
at Gorfen Letch? He may have taken to flight across the 
open country when attacked by the Horsleys, and been 
overtaken and killed near Stanton, the place being after- 
wards marked by the cross. 

The scribe who took down the statements of the cul- 
prits, not perhaps having himself any knowledge of the 
district, might easily fail to make out the exact locality 
where the tragedy was enacted, even if the fugitives were 
precise and coherent in their story, as it is only too pro- 
bable, from the nature of the case, they might not be. 

It is somewhat disappointing that nothing is known 
about this Christopher Clavering. The editor of the regis- 
terof the Durham Sanctuary merely observes, referring to 
the actors in the tragedy :—‘‘ These were all gentlemen of 
family and fortune.” Mr. Thomas Clavering, of Glas- 
gow, who has collected materials for a history of the 
family, says that he cannot trace this Christopher, which 
is a name not common to the family. Perhaps some 
light may eventually be thrown on the subject by our 
‘diligent antiquaries. . 

One more glimpse we get of Edward and Christopher 
Horsley, and that is five years later, in 1522. In the 
Patent Rolls of that year there isa special pardon granted 
to them by Henry VIII. for the murder of John Carr of 
Hetton and Christopher Clavering of Callaly, Northum- 
berland, exempting them from the consequence of any 
action of attainture or outlawry, and making restitution 
to them of the goods and chattels which by law were for- 
feited to the king by their felony. From this document 
we gain this further information about them: the former 
1s not only styled gentleman, of Scranwood, Northumber- 
dand, but also of Sockburn, in the Bishopric of Durham ; 
and the latter not only gentleman, of Horsley, Northum- 
‘berland, but also of Sockburn, Durham, and soldier of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. Within forty days after they had 














taken refuge at the sanctuary of Durham, they would 
have to appear before the coroner clothed in sackcloth, 
and there confess their crime and abjure the realm. 
Making their way to the nearest port, they would take 
ship to some other country. What they passed through 
during these five years, and what became of them after- 
wards, are questions which the reader will long put in 
vain to the local historian. 

The incidents connected with the death of the other 
member of the Clavering family are to be found in the 
State Papers of the reign of Elizabeth preserved in the 
Public Record Office. The story, pieced together from 
several official letters, is as follows :— 

On the 22nd of November, 1586, a gallant company 
might have been seen riding north from Newcastle. It 
consisted of Sir Cuthbert Collingwood of Eslington— 
**that courteous knight ” of the old ballad, *‘The Raid of 
the Reidswire,” who had twice been Sheriff of Northum- 
berland, and was much renowned along the Borders ; his 
lady and daughter, riding on pillions behind two retainers; 
Thomas Collingwood, his heir; a younger son; Robert 
Clavering, the High-Sheriff of Northumberland, son-in- 
law to Sir Cuthbert, described by the Earl of Hunting- 
don, in a letter from Newcastle, as ‘‘well-given to religion 
—a rare matter here—and of very good government” ; 
his brother, William Clavering; and nine others. Sir 
Cuthbert Collingwood and Robert Clavering had been 
summoned to Newcastle with other North-Country 
gentlemen to attend the Lord President of the North and 
to celebrate the Queen’s accession. 

“On a moor beyond Morpeth” they were met by 
William Selby, of Berwick, the eldest son of Sir John 
Selby, of Twisell, and twelve or thirteen of his associates, 
chiefly soldiers from the garrison of Berwick, who had 
been lying in wait for them. 

No one in Sir Cuthbert’s company could have any 
doubt as to their intentions, for there had been for some 
time a bitter feud between Collingwood and Selby, and 
between the younger members of the two families—a feud 
originating, it would seem, with Sir Cuthbert, who had 
accused Sir John of high treason and March treason. 

Lady Collingwood precipitated herself from her seat, 
and, falling on her knees, desired Selby with tears to let 
her husband alone for that time. The Sheriff also, by 
solemn proclamation and other means, endeavoured to 
preserve the peace, but to no purpose, for Selby and his 
company, discharging their pistols, ‘‘ shot Sir Cuthbert in 
the belly and young Clavering, the Sheriff’s brother, in 
the breast and out at his back.” 

Sir Cuthbert’s wound was not fatal ; but for William 
Clavering there was no hope of recovery, and while his 
life was ebbing away he seems to have dictated the 
substance of his will, so, at least, we infer from the open- 
ing clause of that document, which is still preserved at 
Durham :— 

Memorandum. That in the latter parte of November 
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Anno 1586, or thereabouts, William Claveringe, late of 
Duddoe, within the parishe of Norhame, gentilman, 
being of perfect mind and memorie, thoughe verie crayse 
and sore wounded in his bodye, did make his will 
nuncupative in the manner following. 


Selby fled, but four of his associates—Roger Selby, 
Thos. Mill, and Thomas Dawson of Alnwick, and John 
Strowther of Newton—were tried at the December 
Assizes at Newcastle. Against three of them a verdict 
of manslaughter was returned ; the fourth, John Strow- 
ther, was liberated. 

The Collingwoods and Claverings were still further 
incensed against the Selbys by this tragic event, and 
they made it very difficult for those in authority to bring 
about a reconciliation. The affair was submitted to 
arbitrators, but the proceedings were broken off by the 
**unreasonable demands” of Robert Clavering, and when 
the Lord Chamberlain undertook, at the request of Sir 
Cuthbert and his son-in-law, ‘‘to end this trouble,” they 
rendered his intervention useless by their absence from 
Berwick on the day appointed for hearing the case. This 
was in April, 1588, and there seemed every probability of 
the feud having to be settled in the law courts. As, how- 
ever, nothing appears in the State Papers after this date, 
it may be presumed that the matter was compounded to 
the satisfaction of the three families. 

Clavering’s Cross is undoubtedly a memorial to one of 
these ill-fated gentlemen. Whether it was Christopher 
or William Clavering who fell here must, for the present, 
remain a problem of local history. The weight of 
evidence perhaps inclines to the side of William Claver- 
ing. The circumstances of his death, and the position of 
the persons concerned in it, were such as to excite an 
exceptional interest in the district—an interest sustained, 
one may imagine, by the embittered and prolonged 
character of the feud. It is therefore highly probable 
that a monument would be erected on the scene of the 
fray to commemorate the tragic event. 

Wm. W. Tomtrnson. 








The Failure of the District 
Bark. 





AN the spring of 1836, one of those commercial 
manias which seem to recur periodically all 
over the commercial world began to develop 
itself in this country. It took the form of 
the establishment of large joint stock companies. The 
epidemic, as it might well be called, spread to Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, the commercial capital of the North of 
England. No fewer than four joint stock banks were 
established in the town in the course of the year. These 
were the Newcastle Commercial Banking Company, the 
Newcastle Joint Stock Bank, the Newcastle Union Joint 
Stock Bank, and the Northumberland and Durham 
District Banking Company, which had five branches in 





the earlier part of its existence, and ultimately eight, viz., 
at Alnwick, Berwick, Hexham, Morpeth, North Shields, 
South Shields, Sunderland, and Durham. By means of 
these branches auxiliary to the main office, which was 
located in Grey Street, the District Bank drew into its 
coffers, to be spent at the discretion of the directors and 
managers, a large proportion of the savings of the middle 
and lower classes in the locality. 

The prospectus of the company was issued on the 12th 
of March, 1836, The capital was proposed to be half-a 
million, in 50,000 shares of £10 each. There was no diffi- 
culty in raising the money, at least nominally. Upwards 
of 40,000 shares were taken in less than a month, while 
hundreds of respectable persons, who came forward to 
subscribe, being too late, were refused an allotment. 
The utmost number of shares allowed to each applicant 
was a hundred, and one shilling per share was paid on 
allotment. Before many days had elapsed speculation 
rose to a high pitch, five pounds premium being paid for a 
share, so that a person with only five pounds actually in- 
vested could convert it into five hundred. Merchants and 
tradesmen, widows and spinsters, masters and servants, 
professors of law, physic, and divinity, all on a sudden 
became bankers; and, though responsible to their last 
penny for the debts which they might incur in their new 
character and capacity, they were quite innocent of doubt 
or fear. The shareholders at their first general meeting 
made choice of men, partners in the enterprise, to conduct 
their operations. The managing directors were Jonathan 
Richardson, of Shotley Park, and William Bernard 
Ogden, of Newcastle, both respected members of the 
Society of Friends. 

At a meeting held in Newcastle on the 12th of May, 
1836, the company was declared established. On the 18th 
of May, the directors issued a notice that arrangements 
had been made with Messrs. Jonathan Backhouse and Co., 
of Darlington, for the incorporation of their Newcastle 
branch with the new establishment, and the bank was 
opened for business on the Ist of June, in the premises 
previously occupied by Backhouse and Co. Profits were 
reported, and handsome dividends declared, from the very 
first starting of the concern. 

On the 20th March, 1839, the banking house of Sir 
Matthew White Ridley, Bart., C. W. Bigge, and Co., 
which had been in existence for eighty-four years, and 
had obtained a high degree of public favour and confi- 
dence, was incorporated with the District Bank. Sir 
Matthew retired from the concern, but the other mem- 
bers of the firm—Mr. Charles Williatc Bigge, Mr. 
Charles John Bigge, Mr. William Boyd, Mr. Robert 
Boyd, and Mr. Spedding—became large proprietors in 
the new business. About this time the number of shares 
was increased to 60,000. 

Like many other commercial establishments, the share- 
holders in which, being ignorant of the business carried 
on, have to depend on the directors and managers, the 
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District Bank was very recklessly conducted. Loans 
were made on insufficient security, and, what was 
particularly objectionable, they were made to a large 
amount to parties more or less directly connected with 
the bank. And when, through fluctuations in the coal, 
iron, and other trades, these persons got into difficulties, 
and overdrew their accounts as far as they could, the 
directors were under strong temptation, to which they 
unfortunately yielded, to sustain the credit of really 
bankrupt concerns, with some of which they themselves 
or their near relatives were connected, by additional 
advances, in the fallacious hope that the debtors might 
thus retrieve their affairs, and at length pay in full both 
the old and the new advances—a hope which was never 
fulfilled. 

A course of this kind could have only one result. The 
bank suspended operations on the 26th of November, 1857. 
The catastrophe was altogether unexpected. It had 
transpired on the previous day after bank hours, by tele- 
graph from London, that the drafts of the bank had been 
dishonoured by its London agents, Messrs. Barclay and 
Co. and Messrs. Glynn and Co.; and this intelligence 
was confirmed when the following notice, posted up on 
its doors, could be read by all and sundry :— 


The directors of the Northumberland and Durham 
District Banking Company lamexzt to announce that, 
owing to the long-continued monetary pressure, and the 
difficulty of rendering immediately available the resources 
of the bank, they have felt themselves obliged to suspend 
its operations. Deposits and casn balances will be fully 
paid with as little delay as possible. 

A meeting of shareholders will be convened for an 
early day. 

26th November, 1857. 


This unexpected stoppage, after the bank had been in 
existence for twenty-one years, and was doing, as was 
supposed, a thriving business, caused a vast amount of 
distress throughout the entire district amongst all classes. 
The average weekly amount paid through its instrument- 
ality for wages alone is stated to have been abeut 
£35,000, and a large number of persons were thrown out 
of work by the catastrophe, although every effort was 
made by the Bank of England, and also by other institu- 
tions, to mitigate the evil as far as possible. 

At a meeting held in the month of December, it was 
resolved to register the bank under the Joint Stock 
Banking Campany’s Act of the previous session, so as 
ostensibly to protect individual shareholders by requiring 
the necessary funds for liquidation to be raised by general 
calls upon the entire body—a process the result of which, 
it will be seen at a glance, was in some cases to mitigate 
and in others to aggravate the effect of unlimited 
liability, since it protected several wealthy shareholders 
who, suspecting or knowing the real state of matters, had 
prudently decided to retain but a trifling holding, yet 
whose well-known names had possibly decoyed many 
other persons of simpler and more implicit faith, while it 
ensured the utter ruin of those who were holders of the 


rotten bank stock to the extent of all, or nearly all, their 
means, as was the case with a considerable number. 

At the date of the last return, the number of share- 
holders in the bank was 402, the directors being Mr. 
George Ridley, M.P., chairman, Charles Selby Bigge, 
Jonathan Richardson, W. B. Ogden, Matthew R,. Bigge, 
Joseph Hawks, and James Sillick. The chief contri- 
butories were Christian Allhusen, merchant, Newcastle, 
who held 1,960 shares ; the executor of Charles William 
Bigge, of Linden, 3,375 shares ; John Fleming, Newcastle, 
gentleman, 1,000 shares ; John Grey, Dilston, 1,540 shares; 
the Rev. William Hawks, Newcastle, 1,821 shares: 
Joseph Hawks, of Jesmond House, 1,200 shares; James 
Joicey, Newcastle, colliery owner, 1,200 shares; William 
Mountain, Newcastle, gentleman, 2,290 shares; Edward 
Paull, Peckham, Surrey, gentleman, 1,325 shares; John 
Richardson, Newcastle, tanner, 1,600 shares; Thomas 
Sanders, Bath, captain R.N., 1,205 shares; and William 
Henry Wood, Coxhoe Hall, colliery viewer, 1,000 shares. 
Thirty of the contributors held ten shares each, and fifteen 
only five; thirty-seven were widows, and sixty-seven 
spinsters, and the great majority of these had been induced 
to invest their all in the bank. The total paid up on the 
shares was £652,891, and there was a pretended reserve 
fund of £90,874. Large dividends—10 to 12 per cent.— 
had, as we have stated, been distributed regularly, but it 
vas out of capital, not out of profit. 

Soon after the suspension, it was found that the bank 
had scarcely a single availabie asset, and that to a single 
establishment, the Derwent Iron Company, of which one 
of its directors was chairman, it was under advance to an 
amount in excess of its entire capital. Large advances 
had likewise been made on collieries which were at the 
time unprofitable. Mr. Benjamin Coleman, an eminent 
actuary, engaged to examine the books and vouchers, 
reported that the assets of the bank were very uncertain, 
it being possible that a difference of more than a quarter 
of a million might be found to exist between the estimate 
he had made and the ultimate realisation. 

At a meeting held on the 22nd January, 1858, resolu- 
tions were adopted declaring the company dissolved, and 
appointing Mr. John Fogg Elliott, of Durham, Mr. 
William Bainbridge, barrister, of Newcastle, and Mr. 
Joseph Fairs, chemist, also of Newcastle, the official 
liquidators. Into the details of the liquidation it is un- 
necessary to enter. Suffice it to say, that although the 
affair was managed with at least an average amount 
of prudence, the result was ruinous to many of the 
humbler class of shareholders, very mischievous to the 
whole of them, and greatly damaging to the reputation of 
some who had hitherto stood high in public estimation as 
competent and successful men of business. The liquidators 
succeeded in getting the sanction of the larger creditors 
and of the Court of Chancery to offer a composition of 
sixteen shillings in the pound to all such of the creditors 
under £50 as would accept it in full discharge of their 
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claims ; and they proposed that, as soon as the assets 
in hand would admit, fifteen shillings in the pound should 
be paid on the same condition to the creditors between 
£50 and £100. Those who did not compromise their 
claims received, after many years had passed away, the 
full sum of twenty shillings in the pound. 








The Village of Felton, 





N the line of the Great North Road, between 
Morpeth and Alnwick, is the picturesque 
village of Felton, running up a steep bank 
from the brink of the Coquet—a rustic re- 

treat of antique character beloved of anglers and cele- 

brated in many of their “‘ garlands.” 
In the old posting days Felton must have been familiar 
to everyone travelling between London and Edinburgh. 

That it awakened some interest in travellers then may be 





gathered from ‘‘ A Dane’s Excursions in Britain,” during 
The writer— 
J. A. Andersen—set off one February morning in 1808 
from Morpeth by the Union coach for Felton, where he 
alighted. ‘‘A young lady of Darlington,” he remarks, 
**recommended the village of Felton to my particular 


the earlier years of the present century. 


fateh 

notice ; she had herself once got out of the carriage and 
lingered a considerable time upon the bridge over the. 
Coquet, lost in admiration of the picturesque scenery,” 
We can readily imagine what a stir there would be in the 
place when the splendidly-appointed mail coaches came 
thundering down the high road from Helm-on-the-Hill, 
the musical notes of the oft-blown horn re-echoing through 
the valley. 

Felton can be seen to best advantage from the south, 
the most favourable standpoint being a meadow at West 
Thirston. It is from near this point that the view given 
below, copied from a sketch by Miss A. E. Batey, 
is taken. Approaching the village from the south, we 
descend the Peth—defined by Brockett as ‘‘a steep road 
up a hill ”*—passing on the right the well-known North- 
umberland Arms, and on the left a quaint seventeenth- 
century house, having above its doorway a weather-worn 
inscription suggestive of Puritan times—‘‘ Proverbs, chap, 
24, verse iii. Through wisdom is an house builded, and 
by understanding it is established.” 

Below is the rippling Coquet crossed by a fine stone 
bridge of three arches, the eastern portion, strongly-ribbed, 
belonging to the 15th century, and the western portion, 
having a plain soffit or underside, to the early part of the 
18th century. Some alterations were made in the bridge 
in 1836 and the year following, the corners being rounded, 
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and the continuing wall buiit along the banks. On the 
north bank of the river immediately to the west of the 
bridge are a few elms casting their shadows on the glitter- 
ing waters. Behind them, facing the south, is a terrace 
of modern houses, with roses and clematis trained up 


their fronts. 
During the Civil War, Felton Bridge had a narrow 


escape. When the Scots were entering England to assist 
the Puritan or Parliamentary party (they came by way 
of Northumberland), Sir Thomas Glemham, who had 
been sent from Yorkshire by the Marquis of Newcastle 
to oppose them, had to fall back. He had retreated as 
far as Felton, and it was at this time, accordiug to a 
letter from the Scottish army, given in ‘‘ Richardson’s Re- 
prints,” that the bridge narrowly escaped destruction. 
The letter, after alluding to the earlier parts of the cam- 
paign, goes on :—“‘Sir Thomas Glemham did intend to 
cut Feltam Bridge, but the masons and workmen which 
he brought thither for that purpose were so affrighted by 
reason of the exclamations and execrations of the coun- 
try women upon their knees, that, while Sir Thomas 
went into a house to refresse himselfe, they stole away. 
And before he could get them to return, hee received an 
alarum from our horse (Scottish), which made himselfe 
to flee away with speed to Morpeth, where he stayed not 
long, but marched to Newcastle.” 

From the bridge end commences the village proper— 
two long rows of stone-built houses stepping one above 
the other up the slope, several with the end wall facing 
the street. Two or three or the houses can boast of a 
good old age. One bears carved on its doorhead the date 
“1728,” with the name, ‘‘ James Ines,” while others, 
thatched and constructed of rough, unsymmetrical sand- 
stone blocks, may be still more ancient. Plain-fronted 
and substantial are the houses as a rule, with only a foot- 
path of cement or cobble-stones t> separate them from the 
road. It is only when we get to the end of the village 
that we come across any of those trim little gardens 
which we look tor in the country, with their sweet- 
smelling pot-herbs and old-fashioned flowers. In the 
rear of the village, however, are a number of well-tilled 
gardens with a south-west aspect sloping down to the 
Swarland road. 

Though typically rural in its main characteristics, 
Felton is not too stupidly conservative. It has its library 
and reading room, its schools, Parochial and Roman 
Catholic, and since 1865 it has been lighted by gas. Its 
attractions are being more and more recognised and ap- 
preciated, and many are the visitors to the village during 
the summer and autumn months. 

On a high wooded ridge to the west of the village 
is the church of St. Michael, with the stateliest of 
trees for a background. From the walls of its grave- 
yard, green meadows sweep down to the road and the 
Back Burn. At Felton, as at other places, the additions 
and alterations of the last half-century have destroyed, 


very nearly, the antique charm of the sacred building. 
The church, which was built in the 13th century, con- 
sisted at first of a nave and chancel, with a bell-turret 
and porch. Then in the 14th century it was enlarged by 
the addition of aisles, that on the north side opening to 
the nave by five arches, that on the south side by three. 
The bell-turret was also rebuilt, and the wall of the 
chancel strengthenéd by a huge buttress. A new porch was 
thrown out, giving access to the old one, which, instead 
of being removed, was enclosed in the body ot the church. 
In the eastern wall of the south aisie there is a beautiful 
example of the work of the period—a window of five 
lights, the head of which, filled with geometric tracery, is 
carved from a single stone. The church has two old bells, 
one of them being of pre-Reformation date, A few yards 
from the entrance-gates is the vicarage—a long, low, pic- 
turesque building erected in 1758. 

Felton Park with its lovely grounds is not far from the 
church. It is approached from the village by a long, 
steep carriage drive, bordered with trees and shrubs, Ad- 
joining the hall is the Roman Catholic chapel of St. 
Mary, which was opened on the 16th of June, 1857. It is 
built in the Decorated style, and has a tapering octagonal 
spire—an object of grace in the landscape. 

Few villages are surrounded by more romantic scenery 
than Felton. The Coquet is famed for its beauty. Its 
clear, bright waters run briskly along under high woody 
banks and perpendicular scaurs of crumbling shale, eddy- 
ing among the boulders, and lingering in darkling pools 
where the trouts most coveted by the angler lie hidden. 
Below the bridge the broadening stream is divided by a 
gravelly shoal, called the Stanners. Along the banks of 
the river, especially to the west, there are bits of wild 
nature still left undisturbed—green haunts of quietness, 
sylvan alleys where nestle the flowers most dear to the 
botanist. 

In addition to these natural charms, Felton has also a 
few historical associations of some interest. It was here, 
—or, to be more precise, at Old Felton, which stood about 
a mile to the north—that in 1216 the barons of Northum- 
berland, in arms against King John, did homage to 
Alexander of Scotland: a defection which the tyrant 
punished by reducing the village to ashes. Felton was 
rebuilt on its present site, and eighty-six years later, on 
Feb. 19th, 1302, was honoured by another royal visit, 
less disastrous to the village than the former. The 
monarch was Edward I., returning from an expedition into 
Scotland. Lying as it did on the line of the route to the 
north, Felton must have been only too familiar with the 
passage of mail-clad armies in troublous times. In October, 
1715, the village would be thrown intu a state of excite- 
ment by the arrival of the Earl of Derwentwater 
and his band of Northumbrian Jacobites. They 
were joined here by ‘‘70 Scots horse or rather gentle- 
men from the Borders, who increased their party to 
about 300, all horse.” They seized the post at Felton 
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Bridge, and apprehended and detained one Thos. Gibson, 
a smith of Newcastle, asaspy. When the rising of 1745 
took place, the Duke of Cumberland, on his way into 
Scotland, passed through Felton. where he met with a 
loyal display of hospitality from the owner of Felton Park, 
a staunch Roman Catholic, the troops being regalea by 
the roadside with bread, beef, and beer. When the duke 
thanked him for his liberality, Mr. Widdrington replied 
that he “detested these internal commotions, for, without 
peace, neither pleasure nor plenty could be enjoyed.” 

An event to be remembered in the history of Felton 
was the great flood of Sunday, the 15th of September, 
1839. The Coquet rose to a great height, presenting such 
a scene as the oldest inhabitant bad never before wit- 
nessed, the torrent bearing on its way sheaves of corn, 
hay, trees, gates, and the bodies of drowned sheep, as it 
rushed from the woody recesses of Felton Park. 

There are several small items of information relating 
to Felton of interest to the local historian, such as the 
anecdote of the hedgeheg domesticated by the landlord 
of the Angel Inn, which answered to the name of Tom 
and was used asa turnspit ; the wonderful racing records 
of Dr. Syntax and X.Y.Z., the celebrated race-horses 
belonging to Mr. Ralph Riddell; and the account of the 
discovery. last autumn, of a gigantic lycoperdon or puff- 
ball, 2 ft. Sins. in circumference and 2 lbs. 9 ozs. in weight, 
in a field near Thirston Shaw. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the derivation of 
the name Felton, which was given to the place by some 
Anglian settlers. *‘The town on the fell” would suggest 
itself to the majority of people; but Mr. J. V. Gregory 
holds that the prefix fell is not from the Norse fjeld, a 
hill-side, but from the Anglo-Saxon field. At least the 
features of the locality suggest that to him, 

The sketch on page 552 is taken from Felton, and 
shows the bridge, with the Northumberland Arms and 
a few cottages on the right bank of the Coquet, tie 
southern suburb of Felton, though in the township of 
West Thirston. W. W. Tom.inson. 
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The Revstarts. 





E have three kinds of redstarts in England, 
Mai the Common, Black, and Blue-throated 
Redstart, all of which have been found in 
the Northern Counties. Although they are 
generally associated with the warblers, Macgillivray and 
other naturalists have placed them in a genus by them- 
selves, under the designation Raticilla. 

The common redstart (Sylvia phenicurus) has a variety 
of popular names, all of which bear reference to its 
ruddy-hued tail and the plumage of the lower part of 
the back—such as red-tail, fire-tail, bran-tail, and red 
warbler. The bird is frequently found in the neighbour- 
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hood of towns and villages where there is suitable cover, 
and it may be seen in summer in most of the denes in 
the two counties, but very seldom in open parts of the 
country destitute of wood, as it is essentially a bird of 
the covert. It arrives in this country from the middle of 
April to the beginning of May, according to locality and 
the state of the weather, and retires to winter quarters in 
August or September at the latest. The redstart has a 
curious habit of flirting its tail, pump-handlewise, in a 
way very like the magpie, with the feathers spread out, 
Its food chiefly consists of wild and garden fruits, insects, 
and beetles. It catches flies on the wing, after the 
manner of the fly-catchers, as well as on the ground. 
The redstart, even in its wild state, often imitates the 
notes of other birds, and in captivity it has been taught 
to whistle tunes. It is a bird of beautiful plumage, 
and the colours of the feathers are strongly contrasted— 
black, white, ruddy grey, and brown. The male is about 





five and a half inches long. Near the forehead, above 
the base of the bill, is a patch of clear white ; head on 
the sides black, extending to the shoulders, the black 
feathers being lightest at the tip; the crown, neck, and 
back, or mantle, deep bluish grey, with a tinge of light 
brown. The breast is warm yellowish red on the upper 
part, and nearly white below. From the middle of the 
back to the root of the tail the plumage is ruddy, 
coloured like the upper part of the breast. The tail, 
which is rather long and rounded at the tip, is rusty red, 
nearly the colour of the breast, but the two middle 
feathers are brown on the inner webs. The wings are 
brown, and beautifully edged with a paler tint of the 
same colour. 

Mudie gives an interesting account of its habits. “The 
bird,” he observes, “is both familiar and shy ; familiar 
as to its general haunting place, for it visits gardens and 
courts, and even the close vicinity of towns, and the 
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squares and less frequented streets. But it is continually 
hopping about, so that it is not easily got sight of ; and 
this has led to the supposition that it is not so generally 
diffused as it really is. The ‘blink’ of reddish orange 
displayed by the flirt of the tail, even when there is not 
time to notice the peculiar movement of that organ, is, 
however, sufficient to distinguish it from every other 
bird. Its song is sweet though plaintive, and has some 
resemblance to that of the nightingale, only very inferior 
in compass and power, and audible only at a short 
distance. The song is uttered from the perch, on a ruin, 
a tall post, the trunk of a blasted tree, or some other 
situation from which it can see around it; and one who 
has heard the plaintive strain of the redstart from the top 
of a ruined abbey or crumbling fortalice, would be 
inclined to call it the bird of decay, rather than the wall 
nightingale, as Buffon did.” 

The nest of the redstart is usually well concealed, and 
is mostly built in a stone wall, or in the hollow of a 
decayed tree. Yet it sometimes builds amid the branches 
of wall-trees in gardens, and its nest has also been found 
under the eaves of a house, and even in watering pots and 
flower pots. 

The black redstart (Phenicura tithys), though com- 
mon in Southern Europe, is a rare visitor to this country. 
Several have been shot in the two counties. The late 
Mr. Hancock states that a pair of black redstarts, in the 
year 1845, nested in the garden of the late Rev. James 
Raine, the historian of Durham, in that city. Mr. Raine 





presented Mr. Hancock with an egg from the nest. This 
is the only instance where the black redstart has been 
known to nest in the North. The bird is rather larger 
than the common redstart, and the dusky grey plumage 
of the head, back, and breast gives it its distinctive name. 
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\HE subjoined graphic and exciting account of 
the escapades of a remarkable animal which 
was known far and wide as the Wild Dog of 
Ennerdale, is taken from the late William Dickenson’s 





**Cumbriana ”—a volume of the greatest interest to all 
lovers of Cumberland folk-lore, as well as to all interested 
in the life and customs of the sturdy inhabitants of the 
Cumberland dales. Serceant C. Hatt. 


The misdeeds of the Ennerdale dog were so numerous 
and audacious, that whatsoever mischief other dogs might 
have done in other years, their deeds of destruction were 
greatly overshadowed by the doings of this animal in the 
year 1810. ‘*T’grit dog” was talked about, and dreamt 
about, and written about to the utter exclusion of nearly 
every other topic in Ennerdale and Kinniside, and all the 
vales round about there; for the number of sheep he 
destroyed was amazing, and the difficulties experienced in 
taking him were almost beyond belief. 

It 1s upwards of half a century ago, but many of the 
incidents in connection with the depredations and 
exciting chases of this wonderful dog are fresh in my 
memory, and were recorded as well soon after their 
occurrence; others have been related to me by persons wio 
suffered losses of sheep by him, and who took active part 
in the watchings for and ultimate capture of the animal. 
Amongst the rest, Mr. John Steel, of Asby, who fired the 
a shot, has carefully written his recollections of the 
affair. 

No one knew to whom the dog had belonged, or whence 
he came; but, being of mongrel breed and excessively 
shy, it was conjectured he had escaped from the chain of 
some gipsy troop. He was a smooth-haired doz, of a 
tawny mouse colour, with dark streaks, in tiger fashion, 
over his hide ; and appeared to be a cross between mastiff 
and greyhound, Strongly built and of gocd speed, being 
both well fed and well exercised, his endurance was very 
great. His first appearance in the district was on or 
about the 10th of May, 1810, when he was seen by Mr. 
Mossop, of Thornholme, who was near, and noticed 
him asastranger. From that time till he was shot in 
September following, he was not known to have fed on 
anything but living mutton, or, at least, the flesh of lambs 
and sheep before the carcases had time tocool. From 
one sheep he was scared during his feast, and when the 
shepherd examined the carcase, the flesh had been torn 
from the ribs behind the shoulder, and the still beating 
heart was laid bare and visible. He was once seen to ran 
down a fine ram at early dawn, and, without killing it, to 
tear out and swallow lumps of flesh from the hind 
quarters of the tortured animal while it stood on its feet, 
without the power to resist or flee, yet with sufficient life 
to crawl forward on its torelegs. He would sometimes 
wantonly destroy seven or eight sheep in one night, and 
all his work was done so silently that no one ever heard 
him bark or growl. 

At other times, when a lazy fit came over him, or when 
he had been fatigued by a long chase, a single life and the 
tit-bits it afforded wou ld satisfy him for the time—taking 
his epicurean meal from a choice part of the carcase. He 
seldom fed during the day; and his cunning was such 
that he did not attack the same flock or sport on the same 
ground on two successive nights, often removing two or 
three miles for his next meal. His sagacity was so 
matured that his choice often fell on the best, or one of 
the plu st, of the flock ; and his long practice enabled 
him to coe abstract his great luxury, the warm 
blood from the jugular vein; and, if not with surgical 
precision, it was always with deadly certainty, for none 
ever survived the operation. The report was current at 
the time that he commonly opened the vein of the same 
side of the neck. 

All through his career of depredation he was exceed- 
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ingly cautious and provident in the selection of his resting 
places; most frequen:ly choosing places where a good view 
was obtainable, and not seldom on the bare rock, where 
his dingy colour prevented him from being descried on 
stealing away. For afew weeks, at first, it was thought 
from his shy habits that it would be easily possible to 
drive him out of the country. But this was an entire 
fallacy; for he seemed to have settled down to the 
locality as his regal domain; and though many a. time 
chased at full _— for ten or fifteen miles right — he 
was generally discovered by his murderous deed to Lave 
returned the first or second night following. 

A few hounds had been usually kept in the neighbour- 
hood to help in the destruction of the fell foxes, which 
took tribute of lambs in the spring and of geese and 
poultry at other seasons, These hounds, distributed 
among the farm houses in the vale of Ennerdale and 
Kinniside, and by | allowed to run at large, were easily 
assembled at the halloo of any shepherd espying the dog, 
and were often available in chase, though of no real use ; 
for the dog got so familiarised with their harmlessness 
that, speedy and enduring as they were, he has been 
known to wait for the leading dog and give the foreleg 
such a crushing snap with bis powerful jaws that none of 
the pack would attack him twice. From the unequal 
speed of the local hounds, he seldom had more than one 
dog to contend with at a time, and his victory was quick 
and effectual. 

The men of the district volunteered to watch on succes- 
sive wen, armed with guns or other weapons;. and 
when these were wearied out other volunteers came in 
from a distance, or were hired to watch on the mountains 
through the night, rain or fair; and the hounds were dis- 
tributed in leading amongst them, covering many miles of 
the ground nightly. If anyone fired a shot or gave the 
view halloo, the dogs were let loose and were soon laid on 
the scent, pursuing it with the same bustling energy that 
accompanies the chase of the fox. But no dog had any 
chance to engage him singly till the rest came up. 
Various schemes were tried to entice him within shooting 
range, but he took especial care to keep out of harm's 
way. Poison was tried, but soon abandoned, on account 
of the risk of injury to other dogs. The bait of the sheep 
already destroyed had no effect on him, for he was too 
well versed as an epicure to touch a dead carcase, if ever so 
fresh. Week after week the excitement was kept up. 
The whole conversation of the neighbourhood and adjoin- 
ing vales was engrossed by the interesting topic of the 
** Worrying Dog.” Newspapers reported his doings, and 
friend wrote to distant friend about him, but no one took 
time to write a song about him, 

Every man who could obtain a gun, whether cap- 
able of using it with effect or not, was called 
out, or thought himself called out, to watch 
or pursue, daily or mghtly; and many an idle or 
lazy fellow got or took holiday from work to mix 
with the truly anxious shepherds, and to snoozle under a 
rock at night, or stretch himself on the heather dur- 
ing the day, with a gun or a pitchfork, or a fell 
= ~ his hand, under pretence of watching for the 
wild dog. 

Men were harassed and tired out by continuous watch- 
ings by night and running the chase by day. Families 
were disturbed in the nights to prepare refreshments for 
their fatigued male inmates, or for neighbours who 
dropped in at the unbarred doors of the houses nearest 
at band at all hours of the night. Children durst not 
go to school or be out alone, and they often screamed 
with fright at the smallest nocturnal sounds, or in their 
dreams; while women were exhausted with the toil of 
the farm their husbands and brothers were obliged to 
abandon totheir care. The hay crop and all field labours 
were neglected, or done by hurried and incomplete 
snatches, no one attempting jobs that could not be per- 
formed in an hour or two—every eye on the look out and 
every ear listening for the alarm of the frequent hunt 
which every one was ready to join in. Property was dis- 
appearing in the shape of sheep worried, crops wasting, 
wages paid for no return, time lost, and work of all kinds 
left undone. Cows were occasionally unmilked and 
horses unfed or undressed. Many fields of hay grass were 


uncut, and corn would in all likelihood have shared the 
same fate if an end had not opportunely come, 

_ There are few dogs that do not occasionally indulge 
in a long and melancholy howl, when quite alone, and 
listening to the distant howl of other dogs; but “The 
Worrying Dog of Ennerdale ” was never known to utter a 
vocal sound. And along with this remarkable trait, his 
senses of sight, hearing, and scent were so acute that it 
was rare ind for anyone to come upon him unawares 
> a = = y~ 4 eee a when he was acci- 

entally approached he exhibi nothing vici 

always fied hastily. — 

Seldom a week ela without the dog being once or 
twice chased out of the district, most frequently down in 
the lower country where the level land better suited his 
running, and where the softer ground of the fields did less 
harm to his feet. 

On one occasion he was run across the vale of Enner- 
dale. through Lowes Water, and lost in the mist of night, 
Next morning his traces were found on his old ground by 
two or three fresh carcases. another occasion he was 
run from Kinniside fells through Lamplugh and Dean, 
crossing the river Marrow several times, and resting in | 
a plantation near Clifton, till a number of horsemen and 
some footmen came up, and the hounds again roused him 
and ran him to the Derwent and there lost him, after an 
exhausting run of nearly twenty miles. This chase was 
more severe than usual, and he took two days to rest and 
return. 

Many times he was run in the same direction, but 
always found means to escape. One Saturday night a 
great number of men were dispersed over the high fells 
watching with guns and hounds; but he avoided them 
and took his supper on a distant mountain; and the men, 
not meeting with him, came down about eleven o'clock on 
Sunday morning and separated about Swinside Lane end. 
In a few minutes after, one Willy Lamb gave the view 
halloo. He had started the beast in crossing a wooded 
gill, and away went the dog with the hounds in full 
cry after him. The hunt passed Ennerdale Church dur- 
ing service; and the male part of the congregation, liki 
the cry of the hounds better than the sermon, ran out an 
followed. It has been said the Rev. Mr. Ponsonby could 
not resist, and went in pursuit as far as he was able, This 
run ended at Fitz Mill, near Cockermouth, in a storm 
which the wearied men and dogs had to encounter in a 
twelve miles return. 

Next morning the dog was seen by Anthony Atkinson 
to steal into a grassy hedge and lie down to rest. Such 
an opportunity seldom occurred and was not to be lost. 
Anthony charged his gun with swan shot and crept to- 
wards the place, with « determination to have as close 
a shot as he could; but the wily animal was on the 
watch, and stole away at a long shot distance with three 
of Anthony’s pellets sticking harmlessly in his hide, as it 
proved when the skin was taken off some weeks after. 

On another occasion thirteen men, armed with loaded 
guns, were stationed at different parts of the wood and 
fields where he was believed to be lurking. The halloo 
was soon heard, and every armed man was in hopes of 
earning the ten pounds reward that had been offered. 
The dog ran in the direction where Will Rothery was 
stationed with gun in hand, but so much was Will over- 
come by his near and first view of the creature that, 
instead of lifting his gun to take aim, he quietly step 
back and suffered the dog to pass at a short pistol shot 
distance without attempting to do him any harm ; merely 
exciaiming with more fear than piety, ‘‘Skerse, what a 


dog !” 

Hany other long and arduous chases took place, but, 
the incidents not varying much, a full recital might be- 
come tedious. 

On the 12th of September, the dog was seen by 
Jonathan Patrickson to go into a cornfield. Jonathan 
quietly said, ** Aa’ll let ta lig theer a bit, me lad, but 
aa’ll want to see tha just noo.” Away went the old man, 
and, without the usual noise, soon raised men enough to 
surround the field; and as some, in their haste, came 
unprovided with guns, a halt was whispered round to 
wait till more guns were brought and the hounds col- 
lected. When a good muster of guns and men were g0t 
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together, the wild dog was disturbed out of the corn ; and 
only the old man who had seen him go into the field was 
Tuck enough to get a shot at him, and to wound him in 
the hind quarters. This took a little off his speed and 
enabled the hounds to keep well up with him, but none 
durst or did engage him. And though partly disabled he 
kept long on his legs, and was often headed and turned 
by the numerous parties of pursuers, several of whom met 
him in his route from the upperside of Kinniside, by 
Eskat, Arlecdon, and Asby, by Rowrah and Stockhow 
Hall to the river Ehen. Each of these parties he shied, 
and turned in a new direction till he got wearied. He 
was quietly taking a cold bath in the river, with the 
blown hounds as quietly looking on, when John Steel 
came up with his gun laden with small bullets, but durst 
not fire, lest he should injure some of the hounds. When 
the dog caught sight of him, he made off to Eskat woods, 
with the hounds and John on his track, and after a few 
turnings in the wood, amid the greatest excitement of 
dogs and men, a fair chance offered, and the fatal dis- 
charge was made by John Steel, when the destroyer fell 
to rise no more, and the marksman received his well- 
earned reward of ten pounds, with the hearty congratula- 
tions of all assembled. 

After many a kick at the dead brute, the carcase was 
carried in triumph to the inn at Ennerdale Bridge ; and 
the cheering and rejoicing there were so great that it was 
many days ere the shepherd inhabitants of the vales 
settled to their usual pursuits. ‘ 

The dead carcase of the dog weighed eight imperial 
stones. The stuffed skin was exhibi in Hutton’s 
Museum, at Keswick, with a collar round the neck, 
stating that the wearer had been the destroyer of nearly 
three hundred sheep and lambs in the five months of his 
Ennerdale campaign. 








The Reh. Frank Walters, 





SUCCESSION of able lectures on the poets 

has helped to make the name of the Rev. 
Frank Walters, pastor of the Church of the 
Divine Unity, familiar as a household word in New- 
castle. 

Mr. Walters was born at Liverpool, on December 28, 
1845, and was educated at private schools in that city. 
Greatly influenced by the ministry of the Rev. C. M. 
Birrell, a leading Baptist minister, and father of Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, M.P., author of “‘Obiter Dicta,” young 
Walters in 1859 joined the church of which the rev. 
gentleman was pastor. He preached his first sermon on 
Aug. 4, 1861, at the Baptist Chapel, Ogden, near Rochdale; 
and subsequently spent vacations in preaching throughout 
Lancashire and Cheshire. Having obtained a bursary 
for tive years in 1863, he proceeded to Rawdon Baptist 
College, near Leeds, to study for the Baptist ministry, his 
theological training being superintended by the Rev. S. G. 
Green, D.D., now one of the secretaries of the Religious 
Tract Society. In 1866, Mr. Walters proceeded to Edin- 
burgh University, where he remained tor two years. He 
studied English Literature under Professor Masson, Logic 
under Professor Fraser, Greek under Professor Blackie, 
and Latin under Professor Seliar. 

Towards the close of the year 1868 Mr. Walters received 
an invitation from the Baptist Church at Middlesbrough, 





which he accepted. In the following year he acted as 
Moderator of the Northern Baptist Association on its 
visit to that town. During the spring of 1869, Mr. 
Walters paid a visit to Newcastle to conduct services in 
Ryehill Baptist Chapel. 

The next important step in Mr. Walters’s life was his 
appointment as pastor of Harborne Chapel, Birmingham. 
During his four years’ ministry at this place, he passed 
through great mental changes. In his distress he 
took counsel of Mr. George Dawson, who advised him 
to resign his position among the Baptists. After 
much anxious thought, this step was taken in September, 
1873. . - 

Some correspondence now took place between Mr. 
Walters and Dr. James Martineau, who invited him to 
preach in his pulpit in Londcn. An introduction to the 
Unitarian Church at Preston, Lancashire, followed, with 
the result that Mr. Walters was invited to become 





the minister. He accepted the proposal and settled 
there in January, 1874. Early in 1877, he received at 
unanimous call to the St. Vincent Street Church a 
Glasgow, in succession to the Rev. J. Page Hopps—ihe 
same church of which the Rev. George Harris was 
once minister. Having given the matter his favourable 
consideration, he commenced his ministry in Glasgow in 
May, 1877. 

Mr. Walters’s literary activity may be said. to have com- 
menced during his residence on the Clyde. Helectured at 
various times on ‘* Shakspeare’s Life,” *‘Shakspeare’s 
Heroines,” ‘* Shakspeare’s Fools,” &c.; and he became 
editor of the Unitarian Magazine, and subsequently of 
** Modern Sermons.” 

The year 1885 saw Mr. Walters settled in Newcastle, 
where he has not only endeared himself to his congrega 
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tion, but made himself exceedingly popular among all the 
intelligent and thoughtful classes of the population. 

Our portrait of Mr. Walters is reproduced from a 
photograph by Ralston and Sens, 141, Sauchiehall Street, 


Glasgow. 








The Lark wall Sprite. 





am fai ANUARY, 1800, was the date when a mis- 
| chievous sprite, whose pleasure it was to 





remain invisible, played such fantastic tricks 
at a place called Lark Hall, near Burrowdon, in the 
parish of Alwinton, as not only to astonish the somewhat 
simple-minded natives, but to puzzle the wisest heads 
among those learned Thebans who came to penetrate the 
mnystery. 

Lark Hall is a small farm, which belonged at the begin- 
ning of the century to Mr. William. Walby, of Burrowdon, 
and was rented by Mr. Turnbull, a butcher in Rothbury, 
who kept his father and mother, two decent old people, at 
the place. There was also a hind and his family, who 
were separated from the Turnbulls by a partition only, 
formed by a couple of those old-fashioned close beds 
which were once so common in Northumbrian cottages, 
and which left a narrow dark passage between, the two 
apartments constituting a ‘“‘but” and a “ben.” The 
garrets above were kept locked by old Turnbull, who had 
them filled with all sorts of stored-up trumpery. The 
only access to “‘ben the hoose” was through the outer 
room, and the occupants of the two halves were unfortu- 
nately not on the most friendly terms, it being almost im- 
possible, under such circumstances of continual close con- 
tact, for even the kindliest and best-disposed people to 
avoid annoyance and bickerings. 

Knock- 
ings and noises were heard every now and then in 
Turnbull’s apartment. The plates, bowls, basins, glasses, 
tea cups, and other crockery, which the old lady took a 
pride in arranging showily on the dresser, with peacock’s 
feathers stuck in for ornament, jumped off the shelves 
and were broken. The chairs and tables danced about 
the room in the most fantastic manner. Scissors, knives 
and forks, horn spoons, wooden dishes, bottles, &c., flew 
in all directions, and the confused and terrified spectators 
were sometimes actually wounded by these uncanny 
missiles. A poor tailor had a tin pot full of water dashed 
in his face, and had the hardihood to stand to his post 
notwithstanding, when, to punish him for his temerity, a 
large rolling-pin descended from overhead, and hit him a 
smart blow on the shoulders that made him beat a 
retreat. One of the most curious tricks was played in the 
presence of the Kev. Mr. Lauder, the Presbyterian 
minister at Harbottle, who came to administer some 
spiritual consolation and comfort to the afflicted inmates, 


It was suspected that the house was haunted. 





but who went away almost, if not quite, convinced that 
the arch-deceiver Satan had a finger in the pie, while he 
was not gifted with the power of exorcising and laying 
him, as John Wesley had done the Building Hill ghost st 
Mr. Lauder had been 
but a short time in the house, and had scarcely got his 
preliminary inquiries over, when a large family Bible, 
which had been lying in its accustomed place in the 
window recess, made a sudden series of gyrations through 
the air into the middle of the room, and fell down at his 
feet-—-a marvel enough to shake the nerves of a doctor of 
divinity, or even the moderator of the general assembly, 
let alone a poor village presbyter. 

All these wonders were verified by credible witnesses, 
Two professors of legerdemain, besides many intelligent 
gentlemen, examined the premises with critical eyes, but 
failed to discover anything that could lead to an explana- 
tion. Suspicions, indeed, attached to a certain humorous 
individual, reported toe be versed in the black art, and a 
frequent visitor to Lark Hall; but some of the most 
astonishing manifestations having taken place when he 
was certainly absent, these suspicions were set aside as 
groundless. Twenty guineas were offered for the 
detection of the fraud, if fraud it should turn out to be, 
but without success, for nobody ever came forward to 
claim the money. Nor was the mystery, so far as our 
knowledge of the records go, ever clearly explained, 


Sunderland some years before. 








The North-Country Garland 
of Zong. 


By John Stokoe. 








HUGHIE THE GRAME., 
MOSEPH RITSON’S curicus and valuable 
collection of legendary poetry, entitled 
** Ancient Songs,” (edition 1790), contains 
a version of this Border ditty under the 
title of ‘“‘The Life and Death of Sir Hugh of the 
Greme,” taken from a collation of two black letter copies, 
one of them in the Roxburgh Collection. The ballad 
first appeared in D’Urfey’s ** Pills to Purge Melanchuly,” 
and several versions have since been published—in Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” in 
Jonnson’s ** Scots Musical Museum,” and in other stan- 
dard works on ballad poetry. 

The Gremes were a powerful and numerous clan, who 
chiefly inhabited the Debateable Land. They were said 
to be of Scottish extraction, and their chief claimed his 
descent from Malis, Earl of Stratherne. In military ser 
vice they were more attached to England than to Scot- 
land; but in their depredations in both countries they 
appear to have been very impartial, for in the year 1600 
the gentlemen of Cumberland complained to Lord 
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Scroope, “that the Gremes and their clans, with their 
‘children, tenants, and servants, were the chief actors in 
the spoil and decay of the country.” Accordingly they 
were at that time obliged to give a bond of surety for each 
other’s demeanour, from which bond their number 
appears to have exceeded four hundred men. (See Intro- 
guction to Nicholson’s ‘‘ History of Cumberland,” page 
eviii.) 

The nationality of the ballad is apparently as debate- 
able as that of the land occupied in those days by the 
clan. 
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steal - ing 0’ = the bish - op’s mare. 


Gude Lord Scroope’s to the hunting cane ; 
He has ridden o’er moss and muir ; 

And he has grippit Hughie the Greme, 
For stealing o’ the bishop’s mare. 


“Now good Lord Scroope, this may not be! 
Here hangs a broad sword by my side ; 
And if that thou canst conquer me, 
The matter it may soon be tryed.” 


“T ne’er was afraid of a traitor thief ; 
Although thy name be Hughie the Greme, 
I'll make thee repent thee of thy deeds, 
If God but grant me life and time.” 


“Then do your worst, now, good Lord Scroope, 
And deal your blows as hard as you can; 

It shall be tried within an hour, 
Which of us two is the better man.” 


But as they were dealing their blows so free, 
And both so bloody at the time, 

Over the moss came ten yeomen so tall, 
All for to take brave Hughie the Greme. 


He set his back against a tree 
And the yeomen compast him round ; 
His mickle sword frae his hand did flee, 
And they brocht Hughie to the ground. 


Then they hae grippit Hughie the Greme, 
And brought him up through Carlisle town ; 
The lasses and lads stood on the walls, 
Crying ‘*‘ Hughie the Graeme, thou’s ne’er gae down !”* 


Then hae they chosen a jury o’ men, 
The best that were in Carlisle town; 
And twelve of them cried out at once, 
‘Hughie the Greme, thou must gae down !” 
Then up bespak’ him, gude Lord Hume, 
As he sat by the judge’s knee-- 
“Twenty white owsen, my gude lord, 
If you'll grant Hughie the Greme to me.” 





* Gae down—Be hanged. 
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“Ona, O na, my gude Lord Hume! 
Forsooth and sae it maunna be ; 

For were there but three Gremes o’ the nanie, 
They suld be hangit a’ for me.” 


"Twas up and spake the guje Lady Hume, 
As she sat by the judge’s knee— 
** A peck ef white pennies, my gude lord judge, 
If you'll grant Hughie the Greme to me.” 
**O na, O na, my gude Lady Hume! 
Forsooth and sae it mustna be ; 
Were he but the one Greme of the name, 
He suld be hangit hie for me.” 


“Tf I be guilty,” said Hughie the Greme, 
**Of me my friends shall hae small talk.” 
And he has lou fifteen feet and three, 
Tho’ his hands they were tied behind his back. 


He lookit ower his left shouther, 
And for to see what he might see. 
Then was he aware o’ his auld father, 
Cam’ tearing his hair most piteously. 


**O haud your tongue, my father,” he says, 
** And see that ye dinna weep for me! 
For they may ravish me o’ my life, 
But they cannot banish me frae heaven hie. 


‘Fare ye weel, fair Maggie, my wife ; 
The last time we cam thro’ the toon, 
*Twas thou bereft me o’ my life, 
And wi’ the bishop thou played the loon. 


‘Here, Johnny Armstrang, take thou my sword 
That is made o’ the metal sae fine; 

And when thou comest to the English side, 
Remember the death o’ Hughie the Graeme. 


** And ye may tell my kith and kin 
I never did disgrace their blude, 

And when — meet the bishop’s cloak, 
To mak’ it shorter by the hood.” 











Broughant Castle. 





neighbourhood of Penrith, Cumberland, is 
Brougham Castle. With its surroundings 
it presents almost every feature in a land- 
scape calculated to fascinate the eye of the artist. As 
will be seen from our engraving, which it may be 
explained is taken from the north (or Penrith) side of the 
river Eamont, the ruins have a noble and venerable 
aspect. 

The chief entrance to the castle was from the east, 
near to the small group of trees to the left of the 
drawing. An outer gateway, surmounted by a tower, 
led to an inner gateway also surmounted by a tower. 
The great tower over the inner gateway was adorned 
with turrets and hanging galleries, all now ruinous. The 
turrets are not at the present time in the condition 
represented in the engraving ; indeed, the general appear- 
ance of the whole edifice is one of gradual decay. 

Brougham Castle first comes into notice in the time of 
King John, when we find that it is one of the possessions 
of Robert Veteripont, or Vetripont, whose grandfather 
came over with William the Conqueror. Robert Veteri- 
pont was a favourite of King John, who, giving him 
possessions in Westmoreland, created him a baron and 
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Sheriff of Westmoreland. Veteripont’s estates, which 
included the castles of Brougham, Brough, Pendraggon, 
and Appleby, were made hereditary without limitation to 
the male sex, as was also the office of sheriff. It is worth 
noting that some of his female descendants asserted the 
right to act as sheriff. 

The castle passed by marriage to the family of Clifford. 
Roger, Lord Clifford, made large additions to the build- 
ing, and placed over the inner gateway the inscription— 


THYS 
MADE 
ROGER 


Lady Anne Clifford, Countess of Pembroke, the last of 
the Cliffords, commenting upon this inscription, says that 
the words “‘are severally interpreted, for some think he 
meant it, because he built that and a great part of the 
said castle, and also the great tower there; and some 
think he meant it, because he was made in his fortune by 
his marriage with Isabella Vetripont, by whom he 
became possessor of this castle and lands.” 

The inscription is still to be seen ; but, instead of being 
over the inner gateway, its original position, it is to be 
found over the outer gate, where it was fixed about half a 
century ago, For a long time the stone was lost to sight, 
but was found in a neighbouring mill dam, 


Roger Clifford's grandson, Robert, built the eastern 
parts of the castle, and placed on them his own armorial 
bearings and those of his wife. In the fifteenth century 
the castle was almost destroyed, and the lands around it 
desolated, by the Scots, for some time after which the 
edifice was uninhabitable. The pile was subsequently 
renovated ; but the Earl of Thanet, grandson of Anne 
Clitford, demolished it for the mere sake of the materials, 
when it became a permanent ‘ruin. A later Earl of 
Thanet, however, has preserved the ruins from dilapida- 
tion. 

It has been said, but not on very good authority, that 
Sir Philip Sidney wrote part of his ‘* Arcadia” at 
Brougham Castle. Wordsworth makes it the scene of 
one of his poems, describing the festivities on the restora- 
tion of the “‘ Shepherd Lord,” Henry, Lord Clifford :— 


From town to town, from tower to tower, 
The red rose is a gladsome flower. 
Behold her, how she smiles to-day 

On this great, this bright array ! 

Fair greeting does she send to all 
From every corner of the hall ; 

But chiefly from above the board 
Where sits in state our rightful lord,— 
A Clifford to his own restored ! 

How glad is Skipton at this hour, 
Though lonely,—a deserted tower ! 
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Knight, squire, and yeoman, page, and groom, 
We have them at the feast of Brough’m. 

How glad Pendragon, though the sleep 

Of years be on her !—she shall reap 

A taste of this great pleasure, viewing 

As in a dream her own a, 
Rejoiced is Brough, right glad I deem, 
Beside her little humble stream ; 

And she that keepeth watch and ward, 
Her statelier Eden’s course to guard ; 
They both are happy at this hour, 
Though each is but a lonely tower ;— 
But here is perfect joy and pride 

For one fair house by Eamont’s side, 
This day, distinguished without peer, 
To see her master and to cheer— 

Him and bis lady mother dear. 








Helbellpn Fatalities, 





FAVOURITE climb of visitors to the Eng- 
lish Lake District is that to the top of 
Helvellyn, the highest of the chain of hills 
extending from Rydal to the foot of the 





Vale of St. John. or Buredale, as it was formerly called. 
Helvellyn is 3,055 feet above the level of the sea, being 
about thirty feet higher than Skiddaw and a little over a 
hundred feet lower than Scawfell Pike, the highest 
mountain in England. It commands magnificent views 
of the district, and the ascent, which may be made from 
three or four different points, is not difficult. The top of 
the mountain is gained from Patterdale by following the 
ridge known as Swirrell Edge, or that known as Striding 
Edge, which latter flanks the south-east of a mountain 
lakelet known as Red Tarn. Our engraving (copied from 
a photograph by Mr. Alfred Pettitt, Keswick) will convey 
some idea of the nature of the route. Whilst admit- 
ting that the journey along Striding Edge—thus called 
because it is in parts so narrow as almost to be stridden— 
has been performed -hundreds of times without accident, 
it cannot be said to be devoid of danger, and it should 
never be attempted during the winter time, or when the 
mist obscures the path. Two noted fatalities may act as 
a warning to the adventurous. 





STRIDING EDGE 


AND RED TARN, 
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LAKE DISTRICT, 
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The first was the case of the unfortunate Charles 
Gough, a young student of nature, who, in 1805, whilst 
attempting to cross Helvellyn from Patterdale, after 
a fall of snow had concealed the path, fell, it is supposed, 
from the summit of Striding Edge to the rocks below, 
where his body lay for some three months, guarded by a 
faithful dog which had accompanied him on his ramble. 
Whether he was killed by the fall or perished from 
hunger will never be known. Wordsworth and Sir 
Walter Scott have both commemorated the touching 
incident in verse, 

Wordsworth’s poem, “Fidelity,” will be found in the 
series entitled ‘* Poems of Sentiment and Reflection,” 
and is here reprinted :— 


A barking sound the shepherd hears, 
A cry as of a dog or fox : 

He halts—and searches with bis eyes 
Among the scattered rocks : 

And now at distance can discern 

A stirring in a brake of fern ; 

And instantly a dog is seen, 
Glancing through the covert green. 


The dog is not of mountain breed ; 

Its motions, too, are wild and shy ; _ 
With something, as the shepherd thinks, 
Onusual in its cry : 

Nor is there any one in sight 

All round, on hollow or on height ; 

Nor shout nor whistle strikes his ear ; 
What is the creature doing here ? 


It was a cave, a huge recess, 

That keeps, till June, December’s snow ; 
A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn below ! 

Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 

Remote from public road or dwelling, 
Pathway, or cultivated land ; 

From trace of human foot or hand. 


There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
The crags repeat the raven’s croak, 

In symphony austere ; 

Thither the rainbow comes—the cloud— 
And mivts that spread the flying shroud ; 
And sunbeams ; and the sounding blast, 
That, if it coyld, would hurry past ; 

But that enormous barrier holds it fast. 


Not knowing what to think, a while 

The shepherd stood ; then makes his way 
O’er rocks and stones, following the dug 
As quickly as he may; 

Nor far had gone before he found 

A human skeleton on the ground ; 

The appalled discoverer, with a sigh, 
Looks round, to learn the history. 


From those abrupt and perilous rocks 
The man had fallen, that place of fear ! 
At length upon the shepherd’s mind 

It breaks and all is clear : 

He instantly recalled the name, 

And who he was, and whence he came, 
Remembered, tov, the very day 

On which the traveller passed this way. 


But bear a wonder, for whose sake 

This lamentable tale I tell ! 

A lasting monument of words 

‘This wonder merits well. 

The dog which still was hovering nigh, 
Repeating the same timid cry, 

This dog has been through three months’ space 
A dweller in that savage place. 


Yes, proof was plain that, since the day 
When this ill-fated traveller died, 

The dog had watched about the spot, 

Or by his master’s side ; 

How nourished here through such long time 
He knows who gave that love sublime, 

And gave that strength of feeling, great 
Above all human estimate ! 


Scott’s tribute to the faithful animal is entitled ‘‘ He). 
vellyn.” It should be mentioned that Catchidecam is the 
name of a mountain which joins Helvellyn. Here are 
Scott’s well-known verses :— 


I climb’d the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn, 
Lakes and mountains beneath me gleam’d misty and 


wide ; 
All was still, save by fits, when the eagle was yelling, 
And starting around me the echoes replied. 
On the right, Striding Edge round the Red Tarn was 
bending ; 
And Catchedicam its left verge was defending, 
One huge nameless rock in the front was ascending 
When {mark'd the sad spot where the wanderer had died, 


Dark-green was that spot ‘mid the brown mountain 
heather, 

Where the Pilgrim of Nature lay stretched in decay, 

Like the corpse of an outcast abandoned to weather, 

Till the mountain-winds wasted the tenantless clay. 

Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended, 

For, faithful in death, his mute favourite attended, 

The much-loved remains of her master defended, 

And chased the hill-fox and the raven away. 


How long didst thou think that his silence was slumber? 

When the wind waved his garment, how oft didst thou 
start? 

How many long days and long weeks didst thou number, 

Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart ? 

And ob! was it meet, that—no requiem read o’er him— 

No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him, 

And thou, little guardian, alone stretch’d before him— 

Unhonour’d the Pilgrim from life should depart ? 


When a Prince to the fate of the Peasant has yielded, 

The tapestry waves dark round the dim-lighted hall ; 

With scutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded, 

And pages stand mute by the canopied pall : 

Through the courts, at deep midnight, the torches are 
gleaming ; 

in the proudly arch’d chapel the banners are beaming, 

Far adown the long aisle sacred music is streaming, 

Lamenting a chief of the people should fall. 


But meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature, 

To lay down thy head like the meek mountain lamb, 
When, evade he drops from some cliff huge in stature, 
And draws his last sob by the side of his dam. 

And more stately 5 | couch by this desert lake lying, 
Thy obsequies sung by the grey plover flying, 

With one faithful friend but to witness thy dying, 

In the arms of Helvellyn and Catchedicam. 


It has exercised the minds of many persons as to how 
the doz existed during that long vigil. Mr. James Payn, 
the novelist, quotes the opinion of a Borrowdale shepherd 
who, dismissing the theory that the animal could have 
caught sheep, birds, or foxes, boldly asserted that the 
faithful companion lived upon the body of his master. 
We totally dissent from this theory, for the evidence of 
the dog’s doings must have been clear and conclusive at 
the time. The clothes of poor Gough would have been 
disarranged, and the indications would have left no doubt 
in the minds of the persons who found the remains as to 
what had happened. But there is no record of the body 
having presented an unusual appearance, and it is very 
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well known that, had that been the case, it would bave 
afforded gossip for the guides and shepherds for years. 
Besides, it is possible that the dog may have occasionally 
made his way into Grizedale or Patterdale, and found 
some morsels of food near the doors of the cottagers’ 
dwellings. 

It has lately been announced that Miss Frances Power 
Cobb and the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, Vicar of Crosth- 
waite, Cumberland, have jointly borne the cost of a monu- 
ment to Gough’s memory. It will occupy an appropriate 
position on Helvellyn. The remains of the young man 
repose in the place of interment connected with the 
Friends’ Meeting-House at Tirrel, Westmoreland. 

The other fatal occurrence to which we have alluded 
took place in November, 1858, when a man named Robert 
Dixon was killed whilst engaged in the somewhat 
perilous sport of hunting mountain foxes. It is probable 
that during the excitement of the chase he had missed his 
footing and rolled down the precipice. An iron cross 
which stands near the east end of Striding Edge indicates 
the place where he fell. 


Luuilep Kettlewell, a York 
Eccentric. 





AP to fifty years ago, says Mr. W. Camidge, 


a local antiquary, York always had liv- 

ing in it men and women of singular 

character and habits, but of inoffensive 
They lived peculiar lives, and did peculiar 
things, but were perfectly harmless. One of these 
“characters” lived for many years at Clementhorpe. 
He conceived the idea that eating was an acquired and a 
pernicious habit, which might be dispensed with, if any- 
body had the fortitude to carry out his purpose. To 
prove that his theory was correct he beught very valuable 
animals, weaned them by degrees, and when weakness 
overtook them he hung them in strips of cotton; but he 
no sooner got them to live without food, than, much to 
his annoyance and contrary to his expectations, they 
died. This peculiar character, known by the name of 
Lumley Kettlewell, was descendec from a very respect- 
able family. His father was an opulent farmer and wool 
stapler, residing at Bolton Percy, and was a tenant of 
Sir William Milner, Bart, Lumley was born in 1751, 
receiving an education equal to his position in life, and 
ultimately was apprenticed to Mr. Hotham, an eminent 
haberdasher in the parish of St. Crux, whom he served 
for eight years, which was then the usual term. He was 
admitted to the freedom of the city by virtue of his servi- 
tude, and became a member of the Merchants’ Company, 
to the freedom of which he was also admitted by virtue of 
his eight years of apprenticeship, Ultimately he com- 
menced business with a capital of £1,000 in High Ouse- 


manner. 


gate, his shop being distinguished by its elegant ap- 
pearance, and a very magnificent fleece exhibited 
outside; but he never settled to the drudgery of 
business, and soon disposed of his establishment 
and stock, giving himself up to field pursuits, 
When about thirty years of age, he imbibed his 
peculiar notions about eating, and soon starved his valu- 
able hunter to death, He then purchased another horse 
of equal or greater value, only to practise upon it the 
same cruelty, and all his life he was ever spending large 
sums on the best race horses, hunters, asses, and sporting 
dogs he could buy, and hungering them to death. 
This cruelty became so notorious that occasionally the 
people marked their sense of indignation by severe chas- 
tisements, Although he was well to do, he lived on the 
cheapest and coarsest food he could get. Denying himself 
the luxury of a fire, he would sit by anybody’s fireside to 
get a little warmth in the winter. He died very sud- 
denly (after an illness of four months produced by a fall) 
on the 10th January, 1820. L. G. M., York. 
+ % 

The end of 1819, says an old number of the Wonderful 
Magazine, closed the singular life of Lumley Kettlewell, 
of Clementhorpe, near York. He died of wretched, volun- 
tary privation, poverty, cold, filth, and personal neglect, 
in obscure lodgings in Pavement (whither he had removed 
from his own house a little while before); he was about 
seventy years of age. His fortune, manners, and educa- 
tion had made him a gentleman; but, from some unac- 
countable bias in the middle of life, he renounced the 
world, its comforts, pleasures, and honours, for the life of 
a hermit. His dress was mean, squalid, tattered, and 
composed of the most opposite and incongruous garments; 
sometimes a fur cap with a ball-room coat (bought at an 
old clethes shop) and hussar boots; at another time a 
high-crowned London hat, with a coat or jacket of oilskin, 
finished off with the torn remains of black silk stockings. 
Early in life he shone in the sports of the field, and he 
kept blood horses and game dogs to the last; but the 
former he invariably starved to death, or put such rough, 
crude, and strange provender before them that they gradu- 
ally declined into so low a condition that the ensuing 
winter never failed to terminate their career. Their 
places were as regularly supplied by a fresh stud. The 
dogs also were in such a plight that they were scarcely 
able to go about in search of food in the shambles or on 
the dunghills. A fox was usually one of his inmates, and 
he had Muscovy ducks, and a brown Maltese ass of an 
uncommon size, which shared the fate of his horses, 
dying for want of proper food and warmth. All these 
animals imhabited the same house with himself, 
and they were his only companions there; for no 
mortal, i.c., no human being, was allowed to enter that 
mysterious mansion. The front door was strongly 
barricaded within, and he always entered by the garden, 
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which communicated with Clementhorpe fields, and 
thence climbed up by a ladder into a small aperture that 
had once been a window. He did not sleep in a bed, but 
in a potter’s crate, filled with hay, into which he crept 
about three or four o’clock in the morning, and came out 
again about noon the following day. His money used to be 
laid about in his window seats and on his tables, and, from 
the grease which had been contracted by transient lodg- 
ment in his breeches pockets, the bank notes were once or 
twice devoured by rats. His own aliment wes most 
strange and uninviting ; vinegar and water his beverage. 
Cocks’ heads, with their wattles and combs, baked on a 
pudding of bran and treacle, formed his most dainty dish. 
Nice, York. 
*"% 

**Lumley Kettlewell was the son of Mr. Richard Kettle- 
well, an opulent farmer, of Bolton Percy, and was born in 
1751. He used to carry about with him a large sponge, 
and on long walks he would now and then dip it in water 
and soak the top of his head with it, saying it refreshed 
him more than food or drink. He admitted no visitor 
whatever at his own house, but sometimes went himself to 
see any person of whose genius or eccentricity he had con- 
ceived an interesting opinion; and he liked, on these 
visits, to be treated with a cup of tea or coffee, and the 
use of books, with a penand ink. He then sat down close 
to the fire, rested his elbow on his knee, and, almost in 
a double posture, would read or make extracts of passages 
peculiarly striking to him, which occupation he would have 
continued till morning if allowed. His favourite subjects 
were the pedigrees of blood-horses, chemistry, and natural 
history.” The above is an extract from ‘‘ Yorkshire Anec- 


' 


oe 
dotes,” by the Rev. R. V. Taylor, who gives the following 
references :—Gentleman’s and the Monthly Magazine for 
October, 1820; the Annual Biography and Obituary for 
1822, p. 478; also a “‘ Sketch of the Lifeand Eccentricities 
of the late Mr. Lumley Kettlewell, of York,” by Edw. 
Peck, York, 1821, in two parts, 64 pages, with engravings 
of himself and his house, back and front, &c. 

C. H. Stepuenson, Southport. 
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Wynyard wall, 





HE fair domain of Wynyard, situated a few 
miles from Stockton-on-Tees, has had its 

: §| history traced back to the time of Edward L,, 
when it was owned by Sir Hugh Capel, Knight. In 1414 
it was the property of Thomas Langton, of Redmarshall, 
once the “‘Chamberlain and Chief Officer, with Henry 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland.” At the death of 
Thomas Langton, the estate passed to his niece Sibilla, 
who married Sir Roger Conyers, and whose grand- 
daughter, Sibilla, married Ralph Claxton. The grandson 
of this last couple was William Claxton, who is described 
as the owner of ** Winyarde” in the heraldic visitation of 
Durham, and who was the friend of Stowe and Camden. 






His estates passed to his daughters, who married Sir 
William Blakiston and William Jennison; but in 1623 
the manors of Fulthorpe, Wynyard, and Thorp Thewles 
were advertised for sale by the co-heirs of William Clax- 
ton. The Davisons, of Blakiston, became the purchasers, 
From John Davison the estate passed to Thomas Rudd 
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of Durham, and from the latter to John Tempest, M.P. 
for Durham, who died in 1766. At the death of John 
Tempest’s son, who was also member for the Cathe- 
dral City, the estate came to his nephew, Sir H. 
Vane-Tempest, and so to his daughter Frances Anne 
Vane-Tempest, who married Lord Londonderry. 

Wynyard was described more than two centuries ago as 
“fruitfull of soile and pleasant of situation, and so 
peautified and adorned with woods and groves as noe 
land in that part of the country is comparable unto 
them.” ‘That old description retains its truth. The 
charms of art are added to those of nature, aad successive 
generations of owners have done much to improve what 
was excellent. Avenues have been formed, terraces con- 
structed, gardens made almost perfect. A noble hall of 
Grecian design was commenced in 1821 and completed in 
1841. Being soon afterwards destroyed by fire, it was 
immediately re-constructed. Large reception rooms, a 
splendid dining-room, a statue gallery, a magnificent con- 
servatory—these are some of the apartments stored with 
the collections of art of many generations, which 
abound with signs of the wealth, power, and culture of 
the Londonderry family. An obelisk in the grounds 
tells the story of the visit of the Duke of Wellington, in 
1827, to his old companion-in-arms, Charles, Marquis of 
Londonderry. Many Royal personages have also visited 
Wynyard, the latest being the Prince and Princess cf 
Wales during the last week in October of the present 
year. 

Our views of Wynyard are taken from photographs by 
Mr. W. Baker, of Stockton-on-Tees, 


Sevburgh Abbep. 





"JHE picturesque ruin of Jedburgh Abbey* 
§] occupies a fine situation on the west bank of 
the river Jed. David I., King of Scotland, 
founded the abbey for canons regular, who 
were brought from the abbey St. Quintins, at Bevais, in 
France. The architecture of the building is of a refined 
type, and the workmanship is of superior quality. In 
1296, Robert, prior of Jedburgh, swore an oath of fealty 
to King Edward I., who, at that time, was suspicious 
of the intentions of John, King of Scotland, and had 
marched northward to punish his rebellious vassal. Rox- 
burghshire, in the early centuries, formed part of North- 
umberland, and thus became the scene of many a sudden 
excursion and many a sanguinary fight. These events 
had a disastrous effect on the welfare of Jedburgh Abbey, 
so much so that its funds and the condition of the place 
were inadequate to the maintenance of the canons. 
Edward I., notwithstanding his warlike engagements, 
remembered the sad state of the inmates of the abbey, 
and sent several of them to other houses of the same 
order in England, there to remain until their own home 
was restored. In 1523 the Earl of Surrey marched to 
Jedburgh to punish the inhabitants for some maraud- 
ing excursions into England. Surrey assaulted the place, 
and am obstinate fight ensued. Incensed by the resist- 
ance, he burnt the town and demolished the abbey. The 








* A view of this famous abbey, reproduced from a painting by 
George Arnald, A.R.A., in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Border Antiqui- 
ties,” forms the frontispiece to the present volume, 
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abbacy was ultimately formed into a temporal lordship in 
favour of Sir Andrew Ker, of Ferneherst (ancestor of 
the Marquis of Lothian), who was raised to the peerage 
by the title of Lord Jedburgh, his patent being dated 
February 2, 1622. During the troublous times antecedent 
to the destruction of the abbey, Jedburgh lost all its 
ancient records—those existing extending only to 1619. 
The most beautiful part of the remains is a Norman door, 
which gave access to the south side from the cloisters. 
The nave has been restored, and serves the purposes of a 
parish church. 








Sotu and Albany Hancock. 





HE death of Mr. John Hancock, which took 
place in Newcastle, at the advanced age of 82 
years, on the 11th of October, 1890, ended 
. a life that was almost wholly devoted, 
earnestly and lovingly, to the study of natural history. 
Mr. Hancock was, especially, an ornithologist, and in 
that branch of science achieved a success that has pro- 
bably never been equalled. His love of natural history 
was inherited from his father, and was shared by other 
members of the family, notably by his brother Albany, 
who died in October, 1873, at the age of 62 years. 

In a memoir of Albany Hancock, published in the 
volume for 1877 of the Natural History Transactions of 
Northumberland and Durham, Dr. Embleton, a co-worker 
with Albany Hancock and his friend Joshua Alder, gave 
some interesting information respecting the Hancock 
family. Present knowledge of the family extends only to 
the time of the grandfather of John and Albany, about 
the middle of last century. The grandmother, whose 
maiden name was Baker, was by the maternal side 
a Henzell, one of the family who, with the Tyzacks and 
the Tytteries, had brought to the Tyne and Wear, and 
also to Staffordshire, towards the end of the 16th cen- 
tury, the important art of glassmaking. 

Thomas Hancock, the grandfather, was a saddler and 
ironmonger, at the north end of the Tyne Bridge, before 
the year 1771. He had two sons, John and Henry. John, 
the elder (the father of John and Albany), joined his 
father in business. But his inclinations were rather scien- 
tific than practical. When business was slack, he was in 
the habit of making, with two or three like-minded com- 
panions, trips on foot into various parts of the Northern 
Counties, spending the day in searching for plants, and 
insects, and especially shells. What they gathered, Han- 
cock set in order and arranged, and in a few years he had 
amassed a considerable collection, in which sea-shells pre- 
dominated. Mr. Hancock died at the comparatively 
early age of 43, in Sept., 1812, leaving a widow and six 
children, the eldest being eight years of age. The eldest 

on was Thomas; Albany was the second son and third 








child ; and John was the third son. Albany, John, anda 
daughter, Mary, afterwards embraced the study of dif. 
ferent branches of natural history; but the exigencies of 
business compelled Thomas to relinquish his inclination 
for geology. Thomas and John entered the business at the 
Bridge End, and for several years it was carried on under 
the style of T. and J. Hancock. 

To the departments of entomology and ornithology 
John Hancock early devoted his attention. In conjunc- 
tion with his brother Albany, and with his friends W. 0, 
Hewitson, George Wailes, R. B. Bowman, John Thorn- 
hill, Joshua Alder, and others, he very carefully explored 
the natural history of the district. To this band of 
students Newcastle owes much of the celebrity which it 
has attained in natural history circles, and to its 
influence was due in a great measure the establishment of 
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the Natural History Society. About the year 1826, Mr. 
Hfancock turned his attention to the art of taxidermy, 
principally owing to his friendship with Mr. R. R. Win- 
gate, a celebrated bird-stuffer in Newcastle. The results 
of Mr. Hancock’s life-work in this direction now adorn 
the shelves of the Museum of the Natural History Society 
at Barras Bridge, Newcastle, where they form the 
finest collection of British birds in the kingdom. When 
the British Association met in Newcastle in 1889, the 
President, Professor Flower, in his opening address, 
said :—‘‘ You are fortunate in possessing in Newcastle 
an artist who, by a proper application of taxidermy, 
can show that an animal may be converted into 4 
real life-like representation of the original, perfect 
in form, proportions, and attitude, and almost, if not 
quite, as valuable for conveying information as the living 
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creature itself.” Mr. R. Bowdler Sharp, in a paper pub- 
lished in the English Illustrated Magazine on ornithology 
at South Kensington, said that to Mr. Hancock was due 
the credit of having broken away from the time-honoured 
tradition in the mode of mounting animals in this 
country—that he taught how to combine scientific 
accuracy with artistic feeling, and that Mr. Han- 
cock’s mame was a password throughout England 
wherever taxidermy was mentioned. In 1851, at the 
Great Exhibition in London, Mr. Hancock exhibited 
aseries of groups illustrative of faiconry. They are now 
in the Museum in Newcastle and form part of the 
collection presented to the Natural History Society. Of 
these groups, the late Rev. T. W. Robertson, of Brighton, 
thus spoke in one of his lectures :—‘‘I have visited the 
finest museums in Europe, and spent many a long day in 
the woods, in watching the habits of birds, hidden and 
unseen by them ; but I never saw the reproduction of life 
till Isaw these. They were vitalised by the feeling not 
of the mere bird-stuffer, but of the poet, who had 
sympathised with nature, felt the life of birds as some- 
thing kindred with his own; and, inspired with this 
sympathy, and labouring to utter it, had thus recreated 
ife, as it were, within the very grasp of death.” 

Mr. Hancock was one of the closest and most careful 
observers of bird life in this country, and his opinions 
were held in the highest esteem by all ornithologists. He 
gave close attention to the changes of plumage in the 
falcons, and also to the discrimination between the Green- 
land and Iceland falcons—a question which agitated the 
minds of ornithologists here and on the Continent. In a 
paper which he read at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tioa in 1838, as well as in a paper published in 1854, in 
the “Annals of Natural History,” this question was 
first settled by him, and from his observations he 
was enabled to lay down a general law regarding 
the changes of plumage in falcons. His views are 
now accepted by all ornithologists. Mr. Hancock was 
not a prolific writer, his communications having 
been principally short papers in the ‘‘ Natural History 
Transactions,” and in the ‘‘ Transactions of the Tyne- 
side Naturalists’ Field Club.” In 1853, he published 
a series of lithographic plates drawn on stone by 
himself, illustrating the groups of birds shown by him 
at the Great Exhibition in 1851. In 1874, he printed 
in the ‘* Natural History Transactions” a catalogue of 
the birds of Northumberland and Durham, illustrated by 
plates in photogravure from his own drawings. This 
catalogue, republished in an independent form, is now the 
great authority on the subject. In his earlier days John 
Hancock and his brother Albany contemplated issuing 
* work on British birds, with plates, in quarto; but this 
was never carried out, although some of the drawings 
had been prepared. 

In the various institutions of Newcastle connected with 
science Mr. Hancock tovk much interest. He was a 


member of the Literary and Philosophical Society, and 
for some years was a member of the committee. He was 
one of the original members of the Tyneside Naturalists’ 
Field Club. The interest he took in the Natural History 
Society, of which he was a vice-president, was evinced by 
the energy and enthusiasm he devoted to the acquisition 
of the new museum, and by his liberality in presenting to 
it his unique collections. The old museum in Westgate 
Street had for a long time been found to be too 
small and cramped for the collections of the Natural 
History Society, and the project of a more suitable 
building in another locality originated with Mr. 
Hancock. Through his personal influence, and the 
generosity of his personal friends, Lord and Lady 
Armstrong, the late Colonel Joicey, the late Mr. 
Edward Joicey, Sir Isaac Lowthian Bell, and many 
others, the new museum, Barras Bridge, was begun 
in 1880. In the following year he presented his 
entire collection of British birds to the institution. 
In August, 1884, the new museum was opened by the 
Prince of Wales in the presence of a brilliant company, 
and Mr. Hancock received the congratulations of his 
friends on the success of his efforts. Of the Polytechnic 
Exhibitions held in 18:0 and 1848 Mr. Hancock was a 
zealous promoter. He twok an active part in the arrange- 
ments for the British Association meeting in Newcastle 
in 1863, and was an earnest promoter of the fine exhibition 
of works of art held in the Central Exchange Art Gallery 
at that time. 

Mr. Hancock was not identified with any municipal 
concerns, with one exception. In the year 1868, there 
was a proposal to beautify the Town Moor and Castle 
Leazes, and a plan was prepared by Mr. Hancock. The 
advocacy of the scheme was left in the hands of the late 
Mr. Lockey Harle, who, at a special meeting of the Town 
Council on November 13, 1868, explained its details. 
Mr. Hancock proposed to remove the walls of the Bull 
Park (now the Bull Park Recreation Ground), laying out 
50 acres as an ornamental pleasure ground. Eighty acres 
of the Town Moor to the east of the North Road was to 
have been converted into a plantation. Mr. Hancock 
also proposed a plantation on each side of the North 
Road, a hundred feet wide. There were also intended 
to be plantations on the road towards Kenton. The drive 
contemplated by Mr. Hancock was to be about six miles 
long. Mr. Harle declared that it would be, when all the 
plantations were fully grown, one of the most beautiful 
drives in England, as it undoubtedly would have been if 
the authorities had been equal to the occasion. The 
Leazes were also to have been treated in a similar tasteful 
manner. The Council, however, rejected the whole 
scheme, though it cordially thanked Mr. Hancock for his 
gratuitous preparation of the plans. 

From his old friend Mr. W. C. Hewitson, author of 
“The Eggs of British Birds,” &c., Mr. Hancock inherited 
a beautiful estate in Surrey. ‘‘ Finding his residence in 
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Hampstead inconvenient,” says Mr. Welford, ‘Mr. 
Hewitson purchased, in 1848, a portion of Oatlands Park, 
Surrey, at one time a seat of the Duke of York. Upon 
one of the most commanding sites in this fine property, 
having a view up the Thames Valley as far as Windsor 
Castle, an old Newcastle friend, Mr. John Dobson, the 


JOHN HANCOCK, 


(From a Photograph by Mr. John Worsnop, Bride Street, 
Rothbury. ) 


architect, designed for him a charming house, while the 
grounds surrounding it, sloping to Broadwater, were laid 
out with admirable taste by himself and his still older 
friend, Mr. John Hancock. In this delightful retreat 
Mr. Hewitson lived and laboured for thirty years, and 
there he died, on the 28th May, 1878, aged 72 years.” 
And it was to this same delightful retreat that Mr. 
Hancock used occasionally to retire in the later years 
of his life, 

The great naturalist had considerable repugnance 
to all forms of portraiture, especially photography. 
Many efforts were made by Mr. H. H. Emmerson to in- 
duce him to sit for his portrait, always without avail, 
though the artist did succeed in painting a picture (not a 
portrait), representing Mr. Hancock at work on a group 
of birds. Mr. Joseph W. Swan, the eminent electrician, 
has in his possession, however, the negative of a photo- 
graph which was taken of Mr. Hancock in middle life. 
It is from this photograph that one of our sketches is 
reproduced. The other portrait, that of Mr. Hancock in 





later life, is copied from a photograph by Mr, John 
Worsnop, Bridge Street, Rothbury. 





“4, St. Mary’s Terrace, 24th inst., Albany Hancock.” 
This brief and simple announcement appeared in the 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle on the 25th October, 1873, and 
recorded the death of one of the most eminent naturalists 
in the kingdom, whose fame, in his own particular branch 
of natural history at least, was more than European, 

After finishing his education, at the age of nineteen, 
Albany was indentured to Mr. Thomas Clater, eolicitor, 
Newcastle, and at the end of his clerkship he pursued his 
studies in London, being afterwards duly admitted as an 
attorney. On returning to Newcastle in 1830, he opened 
an office over the shop of his iriend Joshua Alder, in the 
Side. There for two years he waited for clients; but the 
charms of natural history proved too strong for him, and 
he closed his office and left the legal profession for ever. 

Between the years 1835 and 1840, Albany devoted 
much attention to modelling in clay and plaster, and suc- 
ceeded in turning out one or two very fair busts. He also 
designed and painted flowers, fruit, and fish, and culti- 
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vated and improved his natural faculties and tastes for 
the fine arts, which afterwards proved of much service 
to him in his natural history work. 

From 1842 to 1864, Albany Hancock, assisted by his 
friend Alder, was engaged in the study of conchology, 
and in the discovery of various new genera and species of 
nudibranchiate mollusca of the Northumberland Coast and 
other parts of the British Isles, and in the delineation 
and description of their external characters. Up to 1844, 
they had discovered and described two new genera and 
thirty-one new species, though in the time of Linneus 


only six species were known. In 1843, Joshua Alder 
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and Albany Hancock were the joint authors of a paper, 
published in the ‘‘Annals of Natural History,” 
entitled ‘‘ Observations on the Development of the Nudi- 
branchiate Molluscs, with Remarks on their Structure.” 
About the time of the appearance of this article, a change 
occurred in the direction of Aibany’s thoughts and 
studies, which had great influence on his future scientific 
career, and conduced to make him so distinguished an 
anatomist in malacology that he was afterwards justly re- 
garded as one of the highest authorities in this department 
of science. It will be interesting, to naturalists especially, 
to state the cause of this change. He had become con- 
vinced that, valuable for classification as are the external 
characters and the habits of animals, when carefully 
observed, it is absolutely necessary to investigate and 
understand their internal structure also, in order to form 
a correct idea of their physiology, and of their proper 
arrangement according to their natural affinities. 

During the period between 1845 to 1855, there appeared 
the justly celebrated “*‘ Monograph of the British Nudi- 
branchiate Mollusca, with Figures of the Species, by 
Joshua Alde: and Albany Hancock.” This splendid work 
was published by the Ray Society, and soon gained for its 
authors a wide reputation. The description of external 
characters and the classification were the joint work of 
the two authors; but most of the drawings of the species, 
and the whole of those of the anatomy, were by Hancock 


alone. The beauty of the drawings and the delicacy of 
their colouring it would be difficult to surpass, and the 
anatomical details are represented with perfect fidelity 
to nature. 

Albany Hancock was one of the founders of the Tyne- 
side Naturalists’ Field Club (instituted in 1846), and he 
contributed several important papers to the ‘“Tran- 
sactions.” A valuable essay from his pen appeared 
in the “Philosophical Transactions” in 1858, under 
the title of ‘The Organisation of the Brachiopoda,” 
which proved that its author was an enlightened 
naturalist, a philosophical anatomist, and an accom- 
plished artist. In the same year that this great 
essay appeared, the Royal Society, in appreciation 
of the high value of his works, granted him its 
gold medal, an honour conferred upon very few. In 
1863, Mr. Hancock, with the able assistance of Mr. 
Alder, classified and described, in the ‘Transactions of 
the Zoological Society,” a collection of Indian Nudi- 
branchiata, sent by Mr. Walter Elliott. With Mr. 
Howse (now curator of the Natural History Museum in 
Newcastle), he contributed valuable papers on the ‘‘ Fossil 
Remains of Marlslate of Durhain” ; and with the late Mr. 
Thomas Athey various descriptions of the “‘ Fossil Fauna 
of the Northumberland Coal Field.” 

Mr. Alder, Albany’s old friend, had been engaged for 
years in the preparation of an ‘Illustrated Catalogue of 
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the British Tunicata,” to be published by the British 
Museum ; and it was almost ready for publication when 
he received intimation that funds were no longer at the 
disposal of the trustees. In this emergency, Mr. Alder 
communicated with Mr. Hancock, asking for his assist- 
ance in the completion of the work, which he suggested 
should be more thorough and comprehensive than was at 
first contemplated. Mr. Hancock at once laid aside other 
duties, and undertook the onerous task. The Royal 
Society was consulted and expressed its willingness to 
publish the work in question ; but the death of Mr. Alder 
in 1867 deprived his coadjutor of his valuable assist- 
ance. Up to the autumn of 1873, Mr. Hancock had 
completed a little over two-thirds of the book on the 
Tunicata, when failing heaith overtook him, and he was 
compelled to relinquish his task when he was within two 
years of its conclusion. During his illness, he received 
great attention from Sir William Armstrong (now Lord 
Armstrong), who induced him to stay with him during a 
portion of the summer at his beautiful seat at Cragside. 
Other friends rallied round him and showed him every 
kindness, but all was in vain. Dropsical symptoms, 
added to his increasing debility, proved fatal, and oa the 
24th of October, 1873, he quietly breathed his last at his 
own residence. 

We have been greatly indebted for the foregoing infor- 
mation to a very interesting paper on Albany Hancock, 
written by his life-long friend, Dr. Embleton, in the 
** Transactions of the Natural History Society.” 


Notes and Conturentaries, 





THE CHESTERS. 

A brief reference to Walwick Chesters, otherwise the 
Chesters, situated on the line of the Roman Wall, a few 
miles north of Hexham, the residence of the late John 
Clayton, appears on page 422 ante, while a view of the 
house will be found on page 424. The great attraction of 
the place is the invaluable collection of Roman antiquities 
made by the late proprietor, under whose direction 
nearly the whole of the station, on the site of which it 
stands, has been excavated. 

Cilurnum—so the station was named—is supposed to 
have been one of the fortresses reared by the legions 
under the command of Julius Agricola, about the year 
81 4.pD. It certainly had an existence anterior to and in- 
dependent of the Wall of Hadrian; for, whilst the 
stations of Procolitia, Borcovicus, and A’sica depend on 
that wall for their northern rampart, the station of 
Cilurnum is complete in itself, and has had communica- 
tions independent of the military way which accompanied 
the wall. In the time of Horsley, whose “ Britannia 
Romana” was published in 1732, “there were visible 
remains of a military way which seemed to have come 
from Watling Street, south of Risingham, to the station 


of Cilurnum, or the bridge beside it.” ‘‘ And from this 
station,” says Horsley, ‘‘a military way has gone directly 
to Caervorran, which is still visible for the greater part 
of the way.” Agricola secured the possession of the 
valley of the North Tyne by planting in its gorge the 


- fortress of Cilurnum, and amongst other communications 


with it threw a bridge across the river, suitable, ap- 
parently, for the march of foot soldiers only. Of this 
bridge a single pier is now the only remnant, the piers 
corresponding with it having either been washed away or 
absorbed in the stonework of those of a larger bridge 
subsequently built by Hadrian in connection with the 
wall. The total area of the camp at Cilurnum is about 
six acres ; and during the excavations a great number of 
most interesting inscribed stones, coins, fragments of 
Samian ware, implements of various sorts, &c., have been 
found ; a complete catalogue of them would fill a good- 
sized volume. The British name of the place, which the 
Romans converted into Cilurnum, was probably Coiil-ur, 
which means ‘‘the beautiful wood.” The image of an 
unknown goddess, Coventina, was some years ago dug 
up in the grounds, and this singular name has given exer- 
cise to the ingenuity of etymologists. 

The Chesters estate, which formerly belonged to the 
Erringtons, was sold by Mr. William Errington, of High 
Warden, barrister-at-law, seventy or eighty years ago, to 
the Askew family, by whom it was resold, after a very 
short occupation, to Nathaniel Clayton, father of the late 
John Clayton. The mansion was built about the middle 
of last century by John Errington, who died in 1783. 

AWE 
A TYNESIDE TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE. 

The roll of honour which included such well-known 
temperance reformers as George Charlton, George Dodds, 
James Rewcastle, Jacob Weir, and others, must also in- 
clude the name of William Peel. Perhaps he may not 
have possessed the advuntages of these worthy men or 
have achieved so much distinction, but without doubt he 
was every bit as earnest as they were, and probably de- 
voted as much time and energy to the cause. Born at 
Ballast Hills, Newcastle, on June 26, 1816, in humble 

siiie circumstances, he became 
I connected with the Primi- 
tive Methodist Society in 

that locality when he was 

about the age of fourteen. 

_ Asa teacher in the Sun- 

day School, it was his 

duty to address the 

children on simple topics, 

He displayed a certain 

fluency of language, and 

not a little grasp of the 

theme he selected for the 


WILLIAM PEEL. subject of discourse. 
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Hence he was in frequent request, not only when other 
teachers failed to put in an appearance, but also as 
a helper for local preachers. Young Peel’s first ser- 
mon was preached at the age of sixteen in a colliery 
school-room at South Shields. The place was so crowded 
that he could only find entrance through the window 
at the back. This was the commencement of his 
career as a local preacher, extending over a period of more 
than half a century. At the close of his philanthropic 
career he was rewarded with the knowledge that the good 
seeds sown by himself and other reformers had taken 
root and flourished. Temperance societies were formed 
with the best results in almost every village it had been 
his lot to visit. William Peel closed his earthly career 
on April 21, 1890. C. 


BATH HOUSE, NEWCASTLE. 

Two old cottages, of no consequence in themselves, 
but having a certain interest from their associations, 
were lately demolished in Westgate, Newcastle. The 
cottage shown in the accompanying sketch was a sort of 
lodge leading up to Bath House, which was built on the 
site of the first public baths in the town. Bath House 
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was the residence of Alderman Dunn, a former Mayor 
of Newcastle, and was purchased by Mr. Thomas Herd- 
man from the representatives of the son of Alderman 
Dunn. All the surroundings have undergone marked 
change. Much of the ground that was formerly laid 
out as pleasure gardens has been covered with small 
workshops and warehouses. On referring to Mackenzie’s 
“History of Newcastle,” we find that the baths were 
built by Dr. Hall, an eminent medical practitioner, and 
Messrs. Henry Gibson and R. Bryan Abbs, surgeons. 
Dr. Hall was not only distinguished in his profession, 
but was also extensively engaged in commercial specula- 


tions. The baths were erected under the direction of 
Mr. Craneson, architect, and were opened to the public 
on May 1, 1781. ‘‘Considerable medical skill,” it is 
recorded in the ‘Picture of Newcastle,” “thas been 
employed here in the application of the gaseous fluids ; 
and we imagine we begin to see the comfort and 
elegance of the Roman age revived in Britain, in the 
use of vapour, hot, and tepid baths, the swimming basin, 
and the cold enclosed baths, at this place.” The water 
that supplied the baths was cut off in sinking a pit-shaft at 
Hemsley Main ; and no other supply was obtained. Dr. 
Hall became sole proprietor of the baths and the adjoin- 
ing premises, and at his death they were purchased by 
Dr. Kentish. On that gentleman leaving Newcastle, 
they were sold to Mr. Malin Sorsbie, at whose death 
they came into the possession of Mr. G. T. Dunn. 
Xavier, Newcastle. 


Porth-Countryp WitK Humour, 





A GENEROUS SPOUSE. 

Jim and Geordy were talking about the good qualities 
of their respective wives. ‘°* Begox,” said Geordy, *‘ but 
wor Meg’sagrand un. She’s that kind, man, that if she 
only had half a loaf she’d give somebody else t’uthor 


half !” 
PILOTS AND CARPENTERS. 


A South Shields pilot, whose sweetheart was rather 
given to flirting, one day gave vent to his feelings as 
follows :—‘‘ Fareweell, Annie. Nivvor ne mair gan wi’ 
them clarty carpenter bodies. Wey, they can’t wark for 
their pence a day, an’ uz men warks for wor punds a 
day !” 

RESPECT FOR THE DEAD. 

In a house not far from the Ouseburn Police Station a 
number of women were discussing the life of the late 
Bridget McKinley, when the conversation turned upon 
what route the funeral would take. One exclaimed : 
‘‘Noo, aa knaa Biddy as weel as onybody, and if they 
divvent bring her doon past the pottery she will, aa knaa, 
be aafully vexed !” 

A TEST OF MATRIMONY. 

At a village in Durham, recently, two miners were 
heard in hot dispute on the knotty point whether a certain 
companion of theirs was married to the female who had 
the honour of sharing his bed and board. The following 
were the closing exchanges of the colloquy :—‘t Wey, 
Jack, man, aa tell thoo they’re not married. Aa knaa 
nicely.” ‘* But they are, aa can tell thoo for a sartinty. 
Wey, man, didn’t aa see him hoya glass at her? Dis 
thoo think he’d de that if she warn’t married ?” 

THE INSTINCT OF PIGEONS. 

The other day a pitman got into a railway carriage with 
a small basket. After sitting awhile, he observed to 
another pitman :—‘‘ Aa’ve some o’ the best homing 


pigeons in the warld heor. Man, when aa first got the 
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breed frae London, some on ’em, when they were let oot 

in Newcaassel, flew straight hyem sooth agyen!” ‘‘That’s 

nowt,” said the other pitman; ‘“‘aa yence got some 

pigeons’ eggs frae London, and as syun as they wor 

hatched, the young uns flew reet off te thor muthors !” 
MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX. 

A pitman was seen outside a well-known baby-linen 
shop in Newcastle. After awhile he made bold to 
enter. Said he to the young lady in the shop, “ Let’s 
hev a luik at yor marriage troosors.” The young lady 
blushed, and ran for the principal. ‘‘What do you 
want?’ interrogated the principal, on coming up to the 
customer. ‘‘Aa want te see yor marriage troosors.” 
“Marriage trousers! We don’t sell such things here, 
sir.” ‘* Yes, ye de,” persisted the pitman, “it says se in 
the windor.” And then he pointed toa placard bearing 
the legend—‘‘ Marriage trousseaux.” Tableau ! 








Porth-Cauntry Obituaries, 





Mr. John Hancock, the eminent naturalist, died at his 
residence in St. Mary’s Terrace, Newcastle, on the llth 
of October. (See p. 566.) 

On the 13th of October, Mr. Thomas Freear, senior 
partner in the firm of Freear and Dix, shipowners and 
brokers, Sunderland, died at his residence in that town, 
at the age of 70. 

Mr. Robert Ambrose Morritt, owner of Rokeby, im- 
mortalised by Sir Walter Scott, died at Rokeby Park on 
the 14th of October, aged 74 years. i 

The death was announced on the 15th of October, of 
Mr. Isaac Crowther, newsagent, who was formerly 
identified in a prominent manner with the Chartist 
movement in Newcastle. 

On the 17th of October, Mr. Mervyn L. Hawkes, a 
young journalist, died at the residence of his father (Mr. 
S. M. Hawkes, formerly of Marsden Rock), at Bruges, 
Belgium. Commencing journalistic work, in his boyhood, 
as a contributor to the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, the 
deceased was, in the course of a few years, entrusted with 
the editorial charge of a paper at Sunderland, and was 
subsequently connected with the staff of the Echo in 
London. Mr. Hawkes was twice or thrice a candidate 
for a seat in Parliament, and was the author of a novel 
entitled ‘‘The Primrose Dame.” The deceased gentle- 
man was only 28 years of age. 

The Newcastle Weekly Chronicle of October 18, an- 
nounced the death, as having recently taken place, of Mr. 
Michael O’Hanlon, a frequent contributor to the columns 
of that paper 

On the 20th of October, Mr. William Brockie, a vener- 
able and esteemed journalist and author, died at his 
residence in Olive Street, Sunderland. (See page 38.) 

On the 22nd of October, Mr. F. Charlton Huntley, a 
gentleman well known in shipping circles, and for some 
years Consul of the Norwegian, Swedish, and Italian 
Governments, died at Sunderland, at the age of 66 years. 

Mr. Thompson Richardson, solicitor, died at Barnard 
Castle, on the 25th of October, at the advanced age of 86. 
In December, 1839, he was appointed magistrates’ clerk 
of the south-west division of Darlington Ward, which 





he held till January, 1888, when he resigned through 
ill-health. 

On the 27th of October, the Rev. Evan Hughes, Vicar 
of North Sunderland, died in London at the residence of 
bis sister, Mrs. Gifford, to whom he was on a visit, 

On the 28th of October, at the advanced age of 101 years, 
Mary Wild, a maiden lady, died at Blakelaw, on the 
Ponteland Road, about three miles from Newcastle, 

On the 29th cf October, as the result of having been accj- 
dentally run over by a horse and cart, Mr. Robert Walters, 
of Eldon Square, died in the Newcastle Infirmary. The 
deceased gentleman, who had reached the advanced age 
of 88 years, belonged to an old local family, being the 
youngest son of the late Mr. Robert Walters, of the firm 
of Clayton and Walters, solicitors. Between thirty and 
forty years ago, he had aseat in the Town Council as one of 
the representatives of East All Saints’ Ward. Besides other 
bequests, the deceased gentleman left £500 each to the 
Newcastle Infirmary, the Newcastle Dispensary, and the 
Newcastle Young Men’s Christian Association, 

Miss Anne Clayton, daughter of the late Mr. Nathaniel 
Clayton, and sister of the late Mr. John Clayton, so long 
Town Clerk of Newcastle, died at The Chesters, North 
Tyne, on the 30th of October. The deceased lady, who 
was the last survivor of a family of eleven members, con- 
sisting ot six sons and five daughters, was in the 94th year 
of her age. 

On the same day, Dr. James Smith, one of the oldest 
members of the medical profession in Sunderland, died at 
his residence, The Grove, Bishopwearmouth, at the age 
of 72. 

On the 31st of October, Mr. Robert Pybus, High-Builiff 
of the County Courts of Northumberland, died at his 
residence in Wentworth Place, Newcastle. He was a 
native of Langton-upon-Swale, and his connection with 
this district began in 1847, when, on the establisment of 
the County Courts, under the Act of 1846, he was ap- 
pointed to the office which he continued to hold till his 
death. The deceased gentleman was in the 79th year of 
his age. 

On the 4th of November, suddenly, Mr. John Thompson, 

a well-known temper- 

sf ance advocate and ad- 

vanced politician, died 
in Newcastle. For 
many years, the de- 
ceased was a. valued and 
trusted servant of the 
Post Office ; but he re- 
tired on a_ pension 
about eight years ago, 
and devoted a great 
deal of his spare time 
to the advancement of 
the cause of teetotal- 
ism, Mr. Thompson, 
who was a native of 
the Wooler district, 





MR. JOHN THOMPSON, 


was in the 73rd year of his age. 

On the same day, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Grey died at 
St. James’s Palace, London. She was an extra woman of 
the bedchamber to the Queen; and her late husband, 
Major-General the Hon. Charles Grey, brother of the 
present Earl Grey, was for many years private secretary to 
her Majesty. The deceased lady was 76 years of age, 
and was the mother of Mr. Albert Grey, formerly member 
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for South Northumberland. 
Howick for interment. 

Mr. Thomas M‘Kendrick, a gentleman well known in 

local art circles, and 
treasurer to the New- 
castle Sketching Club, 
in connection with 
which he was himself a 
frequent contributor, 
died on the 5th of Nov- 
ember. The deceased, 
who was a son of Mr. 
James M‘Kendrick, 
chairman of the New- 
castle Co-operative 
Society, was 37 years 
of age. 

In his fifty-third year, Mr. George Chatt, editor of the 
West Cumberland Times, formerly connected with the 
literary departments of the Hexham Herald and the 
Hexham Courant, and the author of a volume of poems, 
died at Cockermouth on the 8th of November. 

On the 9th of November, Mr. Alderman John Spence 
died at his residence, Northumberland Square, North 
Shields, aged 74. The deceased gentleman was mayor of 
the borough in 1881. 

At the advanced age of 80, Mr. John Bradburn, head 
of the well-known firm of John Bradburn and Co., dyers, 
Newcastle, expired suddenly on the 10th of November. 
In early life, the deceased was actively associated with 
political movements. As a representative of the Northern 
Chartists, he attended the Complete Suffrage Conference 
held at Birmingham in 1845 under the presidency of the 
late Joseph Sturge. Mr. Bradburn also took a keen and 
practical interest in matters of local government, and at 
one time or other he had been a member of the Town 
Council, the Board of Guardians, and the School Board. 


The body was removed to 
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florth-Country Occurrences. 


OCTOBER. 

10.—At the annual meeting of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health, held at the Holborn Restaurant, 
London, Mr. Henry E. Armstrong, Medical Officer of 
Health, Newcastle-on-Tyne, was re-elected president. 

11.—On the occasion of his first visit to West Hartlepool, 
the Bishop of Durham consecrated the church of St. Aidan, 
which had been erected at a cost of close upon £5,000, and 
towards which the late Dr. Lightfoot had subscribed 
£1,000. 

12.—Mr. Cuninghame Graham, M.P., inaugurated the 
winter sessional meetings of the Newcastle Socialists. 

13.—Mr. Wigham Richardson, as president, inaugurated 
the eleventh session of the North-East Coast Institution 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders. , 

—A public meeting against gambling was held in the 
Town Hall, Newcastle. The chair was occupied by 
Bishop Wilberforce, who was supported by the Bishop of 
Durham and a large number of local clergymen and 
others. Resolutions bearing upon the subject were 
carried unanimously. 

—During a harvest thanksgiving service in High West 


Street Wesleyan Chapel, Gateshead, under the presidency 
of the Mayor (Mr. Alderman John Lucas), Stephen Ren- 
forth, who had been instrumental in saving upwards of a 
dozen lives, was presented with the bronze medal’ and 
certificate of the Royal Humane Society. 

15.—Ata meeting of the Newcastle City Council, the 
Mayor (Mr. T. Bell) read a letter from Mr. William 
Donaldson Cruddas, of Elswick, stating that he was the 
owner of about 4a. Or. 2lp. of land adjoining Scotswood 
Road, near George’s Road, and that it would afford him 
much pleasure to give it to the town, upon condition that 
the Corporation form it into and maintain it in perpetuity 
as a recreation ground for the children and inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood. On the motion of the Mayor, 
seconded by the Sheriff (Mr. E. Culley), it was resolved 
that the warmest thanks of the Council be given to Mr. 
Cruddas for his very generous and valuable gift, and that 
the spot be called the Cruddas Recreation Ground. 

16—In the afternoon of this day, the Right Hon. Arthur 
J. Balfour, M.P., Chief Secretary for Ireland, arrived in 
Newcastle, with a view of taking part in a series of 
public demonstrations in that city. On the following 
afternoon, at the People’s Palace, in Percy Street, under 
the presidency of the Duke of Northumberland, he was 
presented with a number of addresses of welcome froin 
Conservative and Liberal Unionist Associations in the 
four Northern Counties. In the evening, Mr. Balfour 
was entertained to a grand banquet in St. George’s Hall, 
the chair being occupied by the Marquis of Londonderry. 
On the afternoon of the 18th, the Irish Secretary ad- 
dressed a large public meeting in the People’s Palace, over 
which Mr. W. D. Cruddas presided; and in the evening, 
under the presidency of the Mayor, he distributed the 
prizes to the successful students in connection with the 
School of Science and Art in Bath Lane. 

18.—It was announced that the position of general 
passenger superintendent of the North-Eastern Railway, 
rendered vacant by the death of Mr. Christison, had been 
filled up by the appointment of Mr. W. B. Johnson, who 
had for some years occupied the position of assistant 
general manager. Mr. Charles Jesper succeeded Mr. 
Johnson. 

19.—A horsekeeper, named Joseph Cooper, died at 
Coundon, near Bishop Auckland, from injuries alleged 
to have been violently inflicted ; and the coroner’s jury 
returned a verdict of manslaughter against William 
Staveley and George Spenceley, two of five men who 
had been taken into custody. 

20.—Surgeon T. H. Parke, medical officer of the 
late expedition to Central Africa, gave a lecture in the 
New Circus, Bath Road, Newcastle, on ** Incidents Con- 
nected with the Relief of Emin Pasha.” 

—The Right Hon. Earl Granville, K.G., leader of the 
Liberal party in the House of Lords, and formerly, as 
Lord Leveson, member for Morpeth, visited Newcastle as 
president of the Newcastle Liberal Club. In the after- 
noon, his lordship presided over a largely-attended 
luncheon held under the auspices of the club in the 
New Assembly Rooms, Barras Bridge, at which the 
Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. for Newcastle, was also 
present. Later on the same day, Mr. Morley unveiled 
a portrait of Dr. Spence Watser at the Liberal Club, 
Pilgrim Street. In the evening, a great meeting, was held 
in the Town Hall. Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., occupied the 
chair, and the principal speakers were Earl Granville and 
Mr. Morley. 
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21.—At a Convocation at Durham, the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. was conferred upon Mr. H. M. Stanley, in his 
absence, and upon Surgeon Parke, of the Emin Pasha 
Rehef Expedition. 

—A pullic meeting, under the auspices of the Society 
for the Suppression of the Indian Opium Trade was 
held in the Town Hall, Newcastle. The Bishop of the 
diocese occupied the chair, and he was supported by the 
Rev. Canon Basil Wilberforce, the Rev. W. S. Swanson 
(lately missionary in Amoy, China), and others. There 
was a good attendance, and resolutions condemnatory of 
the opium traffic were adopted. (See ante, p. 142.) 

—The inquest on the bodies of William Murphy, Jaines 
Gray, and William Bowey, the members of the Newcastle 
Fire Brigade who lost their lives through the Mosley 
Street disaster, resulted in a verdict, finding that the 
deceased died from the effects ot inhaling the fumes of 
nitric acid. (See ante, p. 525.) 

22.—A boy named Walter Thompson, aged nine years, 
fell over the cliff at Hendon, and was killed on the spot. 

24.—Madame Adelina Patti, the famous singer, gave 
a grand concert under the auspices of the Police Benefit 
Fund Committee, in the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle. 

26.—For the twenty-first year in succession, the annual 
collections on behalf of the Hospital Sunday Fund were 
taken in the majority of the churches and chapels in New- 
castle and district. The weather, unfortunately, was of a 
most stormy character, and owing to the meagre attend- 
ances at the places of worship there was a considerable 
falling-off, in many instances, in the amounts realized. 
The largest sum, £109 1s. 5d, was obtained at Jesmond 
Church; St. George’s Church, Osborne Road, coming 
next with £71 8s. 10d.; while £70 12s. 10d. brought 
Brunswick Place Chapel into the third position. Hospital 
Saturday, constituting the operative section of the Fund, 
wes observed on the 8th of November. 

—The eighth session of the Tyneside Sunday Lecture 





(From a Phetograph by Henry Van der Weyde, London.) 


Society was inaugurated in the Tyne Theatre, New 

by Mr. Herbert Ward, late of Mr. Stanley’s Emin Pasha 
Relief Expedition, the subject being “The Congo 
Cannibals of Central Africa.” 

27.—A complimentary dinner was given in the National 
Schools, Consett, to 
Mr. William Jenkins, 
general manager of the 
Consett Iron Com. 
pany, Limited, in re. 
cognition of his twenty- 
one years’ service at 
Consett. In the even- 
ing, a public meeting 
was held in the Town 
Hall, when he was 
presented with an 
album and = address, 
Mr. David Dale pre- 
sided on both occa- 
sions. 

—A religious conven- 
tion, extending over 
several days, on the principle of the Keswick Convention, 
was commenced by a preparatory prayer meeting in 
the Circus, Bath Road, Northumberland Street, New- 
castle. 

—Their Royal Hignesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales arrived at Wynyard Fark, as the guests of the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Londonderry. (See rage 
564.) On the lst of November, their Royal Highnesses 
and their noble host and hostess, with several guests, 
proceeded by special train to Seaham Harbour, where the 
Prince reviewed the 2nd Durham (Seaham) Artillery 
Volunteers, of which regiment the Marquis of London- 
derry is colonel commandant. Addresses were presented 
by the Local Board of Health of Seaham Harbour and 
the local lodge of Freemasons. The town was splendidly 
decorated for the occasion. 

—There was launched from the shipbuilding yard of Sir 
W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell, and Co., at Elswick, the 
Sirius, a second-class cruiser, for her Majesty’s navy. 
The christening ceremony was performed by Lady 
Augusta Percy, wife of Earl Percy. 

29.—At a special meeting of the Newcastle City Council, 
it was unanimously resolved to confer the honorary freedom 
of the city on Mr. Alderman Charles Frederic Hamond, 
in recognition of the long services he had rendered to the 
city. With the exception of two short intervals, Mr. 
Hamond has been continuously connected with the Council 
since the lst of November, 1852, The alderman was also 
for some time one of the Parliamentary representatives 
of the borough. The official document conveying the 
freedom was formally presented by the Mayor (Mr. T. 
sell), at a meeting held in the Town Hall on the 8th of 
November. The gift was accompanied by a gold star 
inedal bearing a suitable inscription. 

—As the result of a Conciliation Board formed on the 
suggestion of the Mayor of Newcastle, a settlement was 
effected of the strike of shipyard joiners on Tyneside, the 
joiners being directed to resume work on Mr. Burt's 
award, with the exception of that referring to the 
engineering work, 

—Mr. Norris Watts, son of Mr. Edmund H. Watts, 
colliery owner, of Newcastle, London, Cardiff, and New- 
port, was shot through the groin by an unknown man 
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while be was out hunting in the woods, near Cumberland 
Gap, Tennessee, U.S. 

—The Rev. Frank Walters concluded his very interest- 
ing and successful series of lectures on ‘“‘Shakspeare ” in 
the Grand Assembly Rooms, barras Bridge, Newcastle. 
(See page 557.) 

30.—The tower erected at St. Paul’s Church, Spenny- 
moor, in memory of the late Mr. Robert Duncombe 
Shafto, of Whitworth Park, Spennymoor, and known as 
the Shafto Memorial Tower, was dedicated by the Bishop 
of Durham. 

—At a meeting of the ratepayers of South Stockton, a 
letter was read from Mr. Thomas Wrightson, Nortoa 
Hall, of the firin of Messrs. Head, Wrightson, and Co., 
engineers and bridge builders, announcing his desire, 
conditional upon the adoption of the Free Libraries Act, 
to build a suitable library on a central site, at a cost of 
£1,500, and to present it to his fellow-townsmen. The 
contents of the communication were greeted with loud 
cheers, and a resolution in favour of the adoption of the 
Act was carried unanimously. 


NOVEMBER. 

1.—New business premises erected in connection with 
the Swalwell District Industrial and Provident Society 
were formally opened by,Mr. W. Fletcher, president of 
the society. On the same day, Mr. H. R. Bailey, of 
Newcastle, opened some new premises for the accommo- 
dation of the grocery and provision departments of the 
Blaydon District Co-operative Society. 

—In common with other parts of the couatry, the 
annual municipal elections took place throughout the 
North of England. In Newcastle there were contests 
in four wards, viz., North Elswick, North St. Andrew’s, 
West All Saints’, and St. Nicholas’. A working man 
candidate came forward in each case. The retiring 
representatives in North St. Andrew’s, West All Saints’, 
and St. Nicholas’ were, however, returned by large 
majorities ; while in Elswick Ward Mr. James Blakey 
was elected in the room of Mr. Walter Scott, who did not 
solicit re-election. In Gateshead there was opposition in 
two wards, in one of which a working man was likewise 
unsuccessful, There were also contests in several other 
northern boroughs, but the proceedings altogether were 
of the most quiet and orderly description. 

2.—The lecturer in the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, under 
the auspices of the Tyneside Sunday Lecture Society was 
Mr. W. E. Church, of London, who chose for his sub- 
ject—** Famous Literary Clubs and Coteries.” 

4.—Dr. W. Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon, preached 
in St. Nicholas’ Cathedral, Newcastle. 

—A purse of gold and an illuminated address were 
presented by his parishioners tothe Rev. Father Turnerelli, 
on the occasion of thecompletion of twenty-five years’ 
priesthood in Sunderland. 

5.—It was announced that the theological library of 
Dr. Lightfoot, late Bishop of Durham, which was 
bequeathed to the Divinity School of Cambridge, had 
been transported thither. It consisted of 1,900 volumes, 
weighing four tons. The rest of his library was be- 
queathed to the University of Durham. 

—A coroner’s inquest was opened, but was formally 
adjourned, as to the death of Richard William Forsyth, 
who, on the previous day, had been found lying dead in 
the office of his employer, Mr. Taylor, cement manufac- 
turer, Gateshead. The marks of fingers were found on 


the throat, and bruises on the chest and stomach of the 
deceased, as if he had been knelt upon, and foul play was 
suspected. 

—At a meeting of the Sunderland Town Council, the 
Mayoress (Mrs. Shadforth), on behalf of the ladies of the 
town, presented a robe of office to the Mayor, and a mace 
to the Council, together with a robe for the macebearer. 
On the motion of Mr. Alderman Gourley, M.P., the gifts 
were accepted. A letter was then read from Mr. Alder- 
man Storey, M.P., resigning his connection with the 
Council after 21 years’ membership, and enclosing the 
usual penalty, on the ground that he disapproved of these 
**medizval customs.” 

—The annual show of poultry, pigeons, rabbits, cats, 
and cavies, under the auspices of the Newcastle National 
Columbarian Society, was opened in the Corn Exchange, 
Town Hall Buildings, Newcastle, the total entries being 
1,740. 

6.—The handsome pile of buildings erected in Fawcets 
Street as a Town Hall and Municipal Offices for Sunder- 
land (see page 576), was opened by the Mayor (Mr. 
Robert Shadforth). The style of the structure, which has 
cost, in all, about £50,000, is that of Italian renaissance, 
the architect being Mr. Brightwen Binyon, of Ipswich. 
The buildings are 150ft. long by 90ft. broad, with an 
average height of 46 feet and a height to the top of the 
tower of 140 feet. The tower in the centre contains an 
illuminated chiming clock, with four dials, each 8ft. 
6in. in diameter. The 
opening ceremony took Ps 
place shortly after iy 
noon, and a procession, 
consisting of the mem- 
bers of the Corpora- 
tion, officials, Mayors 
and Town Clerks of 
neighbouring towns, 
and members of the 
other public bodies in 
the town, left the old 
Council Chamber and 
proceeded by way of 
High Street to the 
Town Hall. The day 
was generally observed 
as a holiday, and, as 
the weather was de- 
lightfully fine, the streets on the route were densely 
crowded with townspeople. Fawcett Street was lined 
with Venetian masts, and there was a good display of 
bunting. When the procession arrived at the hall, the 
Mayor was presented with a gold key by the architect, 
with which he unlocked the door, and the party pro- 
ceeded to the Council Chamber, where a handsomely 
illuminated address was presented to his Worship by the 
chairman of the Building Committee (Mr. Alderman 
Fairless). In presenting the address, Mr. Fairless 
referred at length to the progress of the town, which at 
its incorporation consisted of about 45,000 inhabitants, 
whereas there were then quite 140,000 people living 
within the boundaries. In the evening, the Mayor enter- 
tained the members of the Council and other guests to 
dinner in the reception room of the new Town Hall. 

—Mr. W, T. Oliver was eelcted secretary to the New- 
castle Royal Infirmary. 

7.—At the annual meetings, Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, M.P., and Earl Percy were respectively re-elected 
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chairman and vice-chairman of the Northumberland 
County Council ; while Mr. John Lloyd Wharton, M.P., 
and Mr. Alderman Pease were similarly re-elected to the 
corresponding offices in the Durham County Council. 

—A most favourable report was presented and adopted 
at the third annual meeting, which was held under the 
presidency of Earl Percy, of the Tyneside Geographical 
Society. The Council acknowledged the _ services 
rendered by the local newspapers, especially the pro- 
prietor of the Newcastle Chronicle, which journal not only 
published a supplement containing verbatim reports of 
Mr. Stanley’s speeches, but kindly lent the type for the 
purpose of a reprint. 

9.—In the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, Professer Sir R. 
S. Ball, Astronomer-Royal ‘for Ireland, lectured under 
the auspices of the Tyneside Sunday Lecture Society, his 
subject being ‘An Astronomer’s Thoughts about the 
Explosion of the Volcano of Krakatoa.” 

10.—The 9th of November having fallen on a Sunday, 

the election of mayors 

and other civic digni- 

taries took place to-day. 

In Newcastle the gentle- 

man chosen as mayor 

was Mr. Joseph Baxter 

Ellis, of whom a por- 

trait will be found on 

page 45 of the Monthly 

Chronicle for 1889. Mr. 

Wf, Stephen Quin, a mem- 

//y ber of the Roman 

“<2, Catholic persuasion, was 

s “i elected to the office of 

/ sheriff. Mr. Alderman 

/ John Lucas was suc- 

\ ceeded in the mayor- 

alty of Gateshead by 

Mi. STEPHEN QUIN. Mr. Alderman Silas 

Kent. The elections, 

in the great majority of cases, had been matters of pre- 
arrangement. 

—Mr. Councillor F. E. Schofield, ex-Mayor of Mor- 
peth, was presented with several suitable articles, in 
commemoration of the birth of a daughter during the 
year of his mayoralty. 








General Occurrences. 





OCTOBER. 

12—The English barque Melmerby struck on an island 
near Pictou. The captain and sixteen men were drowned. 

13—A disastrous fire occurred in London by which 
eight persons lost their lives. 

—Death of Mr. J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A., Protessor 
of Political Economy at Oxford University. 

15—General d’Abreue Sousa, Portuguese Premier, 
made a statement that the Portuguese Government was 
unable to recommend to the sanction of the Chambers the 
convention of August 20th with Great Britain in regard 
to the Anglo-Portuguese dispute in East Africa. 

—The Channel! Fleet arrived at Scarborough. 


16—The river Orinoco, South America, overflowed its. 
banks, causing terrible loss of life and property. Twenty 
square miles of land were flooded to the depth of six feet, 

19.—Sir Richard Burton, the explorer, died at Trieste, 
He was born at Barham House, Hertfordshire, in 182]. 
One of his most important expeditions was made in 1856, 
when, together with Captain Speke, he explored the Lake 
Regions of Central Africa, and discovered Lake Tan- 
ganyika. 

21.—Mr. Gladstone began a political campaign in 
Scotiand by addressing a large meeting at Edinburgh. 

—Mr. Sheehy, M.P., was committed to Clonmel gaol 
for a week for contempt of court at the Crimes Court, 
sitting at Tipperary, which was engaged in the trial of 
several Irish members for conspiracy. 

22.—The result of a Parliamentary election at Eccles 
was as follows :—Henry J. Roby (Gladstonian Liberal), 
4,901; Hon. Algernon Fulke Egerton (Conservative) 
4,696. 

24.—The bodies of a woman named Phcebe Hogg and 
her baby, Phebe Hanslope Hogg, were discovered in 
Kentish Town, London, under circumstances which led 
to the belief that they had been murdered. A woman 
named Pearcey was arrested on suspicion, and charged 
with having committed the crime. 

25.—It was announced that the strike in Australia had 
collapsed. 

26.—Field-Marshal Count von Moltke c<‘ebrated his 
ninetieth birthday. 

—Vice-Admiral Fremantle captured Vitu, South-East 
Africa, and burnt the town to the ground. Some 
Germans had been taken prisoners there, and it was found 
necessary to punish the natives. 

29.—A party of moonlighters at Ardacra Cliffs, Moher, 
county Clare, fired three shots through the window of a 
house occupied by Patrick Flanagan, and killed his 
daughter who was asleep in bed. 

30.—Mr. Charles Pebody, editor of the Yorkshire Post, 
died at Leeds, aged 51. 

31.—The census in the United States showed that the 
population of the country numbered 62,480,540 persons. 


NOVEMBER. 

4.—Death of Admiral Robert Tryon, of the English 
Fleet, aged 84. The admiral in his youth was present at 
the battle of Navarino. 

5.—Millet’s celebrated picture, “‘The Angelus,” was 
repurchased in the United States on account of the 
French Government. (See Monthly Chronicle, 1889, 
pp. 384, 432.) 

7.—During a violent storm which raged in the Irish 
Sea, Viscount Cantelupe, eldest son of Earl De La Warr, 
whose yacht had been driven ashore in Belfast Lough, 
was washed overboard and drowned. Many ships were 
wrecked on the English and Irish coasts with loss of life. 

—The Government Powder Mills at Taiping Fu, 
Shanghai, China, exploded, three hundred persons being 
killed. 

10.—Lord Salisbury attended the Lord Mayor’s banquet, 
at the Guildhall, London, and delivered a speech on 
various public questions. 
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Marsh, Arthur H., 182, 

Match, Lucifer, Invention of, 145. 

Mathematician, W. 8. B. Woolhouse, 327. 

McKinley, Bridget, Death of, 475; Tariff 
Bill, 528. 

Milbanke, Lady, 199. 

Miller, the, and his Sons, 372; Clock Mill, 487. 

Miilet’s “ Angelus,” 576, 

Millie, Joseph, and the Savings Bank 


i 7 

Mill, Old, Jesmond Dene, 282. 

Milne, James Thomson, Death of, 427. 

Milne-Home, David, Death of, 523. 

Milvain, Alderman Henry, Death of, 188. 

Miracle Plays and Mysteries of the North, 46L 

Mitford Church, 150 ; Castle, 324. 

M’Kendrick, Thomas, Death of, 573. 

Montpensier, Duc de, Death of, 144. 

Morpeth Road, a Story of the, 39, 

Morrison, John, 320, 527. 

Morritt, Mr., and Sir Walter Scott, 33. 

Morritt, Robt. Ambrose, Death of, 572. 

soeten, Lamy .—% of Durham, 283. 
Ts, e, ° 

Mugs, Toad, 396, tee 

Muncaster Castle, 40. 

Murat, Jean Paul, 499, 


Murders :—In Newcastle, 95, 190; Crewe, 
240; Switzerland, 528; Canada, 528; 
Gateshead, 575, 

Murdock, William, and the Lighting of 
Towns, 218. 

Murphy, William, 525, 574. 

Murray, Lindley, at York, 267. 

Mysteries of the North, Miracle Plays and, 461. 


Nab Cottage, Rydalmere, 272. 

Naworth Castle, the Household Books of, 257. 

Neville, Cicely, the Rose of Raby, 4, 

Newbrough Centenarian (Mrs. Teasdale), 522. 

Newcastle :—Streets, &c.,30; New Assembly 
Rooms, 46; John Knox, 59; Pandon 
Dene, 71; Savings Bank Tragedy, 76; 
Riot of 1740, 83: Mayor and Sheriff, 89 ; 
Uncle Toby’s Exhibition of Toys, 94; 
Murder, 95; Pantomimes, 94; Mys- 
terious Disappearance of a German 
Governess, Sophia Kohen, 96; Electric 
Lighting, 96; Fires, 141; Dissolution of 
Literary Club, 141; Explosion in Elli- 
son Terrace, 142; Suicide of Mordaunt 
Cohen, 142; Burns Club, 142; Valen- 
tine Smith, 143; Accident to a Furni- 
ture Van, 143; Tramway Employees, 
143, 144 ; Bewick Club, 145; Sir Edward 
Watkins, 144; Charles Cowden Clarke’s 
Visits, 148; William the Lion, 180; 
Hospital Fund, 189; Edmund Gosse, 
189; Execution,190; RS P.C.A. Branch 
Meeting, 191; W. D. Stephens Elected 
Alderman, 192; Suicide on Town Moor, 
192; the Saree. 215; Newcastle 
Chroniele, ; Plumbers’ and Engi- 
neers’ Strike, 237; Sir J. Crichton 
Browne, 238; H. M. Stanley and the 
Freedom of Newcastle, 239, 381; Boat 
Race on the Tyne, 239; Sandow, Strong 
Man, 240; New Church Schools, 257 ; 
Pope Pius IL, 261; Bridges, 263; New- 
castle in Danger, 283; Miss Helen Glad- 
stone, 287; John Leland, 291; First 
Public Concerts, 326; Government 
Licensing Meeting, 352; Bernhard 
Stavenhagen, 333; Fatal Accident at 
a ** Hoppings,” 334; Charles 
Avison’s Tombstone, -334 ; Street Calls, 
379 ; Sunday Music, 381, 431; Gibsone’s 
Conches, 381; Gosforth Park Races, 382; 
a Festival, 382; Starvation of 
Child, 382 ; St. Augustine’s Church, 382 ; 
St. Jude’s Church, 383; First Postman, 
398; John Clayton, 422; New Town 
Hall, 430; Joiners’ Strike, 431, 527 ; J. G. 
Youll’s Resignation as Alderman, 431; 
Old Street Cries, 473; Oystershell Hall, 
474; the Mayor and H. M. Stanley’s 
Valet, 476 ; Storm, 477; Opening of Drill 
Hall in Barrack Road, 477; Thomas 
Richardson Elected Alderman, 478; Rose 
Inn, Pudding Chare, 479; Town Moor 
Allotments, 479 ; Presentation to Alder- 
man Barkas, 479; John Taylor, Water 
Poet, 486; an Arctic Expedition and a 
Newcastle Election, 498; General Fair- 
fax, 507; Hospital Sunday Fund, 524; 
George Sterl and the wick Over- 
seership, 524; Lifton House, 524, 525 ; 
Disaster to Firemen in Mosley Street, 
525, 574 ; Grand Hotel, 526, 527; Presen- 
tation to David Urwin, 527 ; Remnant of 
Roman Wall, 528 ; Benwell New Board 
School, 528; Three Norwich Soldiers’ 
Description, 535 ; Failure of the District 
Bank, ; John and Albany Hancock, 
666; Bath House, 571; Gift of Recrea- 
tion Ground by Mr. W. D. Cruddas, 
6573; Mr. Balfour, 573; Surgeon T. H. 
Parke, 573 ; Earl Granville, 575; Madame 
Patti, 574; Herbert Ward, 574; Alder- 
man Hamond, 574; Municipal Elections, 
575; Tyneside ee ical Society, 
576; Sir R.S. Ball, 576; New Mayor and 
Sheriff, 576 ; 

Newman, Cardinal, Death of, 480. 

Nicholson, John, Death of, 475. 

Nicholson, John I., on Cuckoo Jack, 110. 

Nicky-Nack, 37. 

Niell, William, Death of, 235. 

Nitric Acid Disaster in Newcastle, 525, 574. 

Northbourne, Lady, Death of, 140. 

North Countree, Laird of the, 174. 

North-Country Artists, 181, 417, 573. 


North, Deer Parks in the, 36. 

North Road, Two Bits of the, 488. 

Northumberland, Beacons in, 44; Duke, 
and John Knox, 60; Highwaymen, 229; 
Farmer’s Wedding 140 years ago, 378; 
Fencibles, 439 ; 

Norwich Soldiers, Three, 533. 

Nugent-Hopper, G. W., on Journalistic En- 
— at Kendal, 282; Old Will Rit- 


son, 282. 
Nutcracker, 375. 


Oatlands, Surrey, Residence of John Han- 
cock, 569. 

** Ogilvie’s (Sawney) Duel with his Wife,” 198. 

Ogle Castle, 328. 

Ogle, Dean, and Kirkley Hall, 314. 

O’Hanlon, Michael, Death of, 572. 

Oriel Window at Kenton, 327. 

Ovingham Village, 7. 

Oystershell Hall, Newcastle, 474. 


Pack Horses in the North, 397. 

Page, Dr. David, Death of, 188. 

Paley, Dr., and Guinea Dick and Farthing 
Giles, 1 

Pandon Dene, Newcastle, 71; Home of Julia 
St. George, 104. 

Parke, Surgeon T. H., in Newcastle, 573. 

Parker, Mr., and Coldstream Bridge, 184. 

Parnell Commission, Close of, 48. 

Paton, Robert, of Rothbury, Death of, 142, 


486. 

Patterson, W. H., 542. 

Patti, Madame, in Newcastle, 574. 

Pebody, Charles, Death of, 576. 

Peel, William, 570; Death of, 284. 

Penrith Castle, 249; Long Meg and Her 
Daughters, 275; Brougham Castle, 559. 

Perambulations, Gateshead, 222. 

— and the Hermit of Warkworth, 


Phipps, Hon. Constance John, 498. 
Pickering, T. D., Death of, 380. 

Pierson, Thomas, a Dramatist, 387. 
Pinnacles, Farne Islands, 463 

Pipes, Fairy, 186. 

Pipits, the, 124. 

Plant Lore, Yorkshire, 474. 

omee = Mysteries of the North, Miracle, 


Ponteland, 503. 

Pope Pius II, in the North, 261. 
Postman, Newcastle’s First, 392. 
Preacher and the Highwayman, the, 138. 
Prelate, the Captured, 

Price, John, Death of, 523. 

Pringle, Agnes, Artist, 399. 

Prophecies, Mother Shipton and Her, 61. 
Pudding Chare, 138. 

Pudsey, Bishop, 119. 

Pybus, Robert, Death of, 572, 


Q. E. D., the First Screw Collier, 200. 
Quack Doctor, Luke Long, 279. 
Quayside, Newcastle, 215. 

Quin, Stephen, Sheriff of Newcastle, 576. 


Raby, the Rose of, 4. 

Radcliffe, James, the Last Earl of Derwent- 
water, 1; Charles, 101. 

Ramsay, John, Death of, 427. 

Ranulph de Glanville, 180, 

Raven, the, 221, 

Redesdale Thieves, 501. 

Redmarshall Church, 543. 

Redpole, Lesser, 163. 


Redstart, 554. 

Red Tarn and Striding Edge, 561. 

Reformation, Morning Star of the, 518. 

Reid, Christian Bruce, Death of, 91. 

Relph, Joseph, of Sebergham, 468. 

Renforth, Stephen, Presentation to, 384. 

Richardson, T. M., Jun., Death of, 93; 
James, Death of, 379. 

Riot, of 1740, the Newcastle, 83 ; Sunderland 


Seamen, 508 
Ritson, Old Will, Death of, 189, 282. 
Robbery at Kirkley Hall, 514. 
—" Crusoe (Bracey R. Wilson), Death 


of, 91. : 
Robinson, G. F., 181; Rev. Thomas, Death 
of, 476; John, Death, of 476. 
Robson, Wm. Wealands, on Justice Cress- 
well, 69; Turnip Husbandry, 101, 
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Rogers, J. E. Thorold, Death of, 576. 

Roker, Boating Fatality at, 430. 

Roman Bath Found at Westerton Folly, 431, 

Roman Wall, Remnant of, 528. 

Rookhope Ryde, 228. 

Rose Inn, Pudding Chare, Newcastle, 479. 

Rothbury, Storm at, 142. 

Routledge, George, Will of, 142 

Ruskin, John, and Brantwood, 513; Dicky 
Bird Society, 526 

Russia, Outbreak of Influenza in, 48, 96. 

Rutherford, Dr. John Hunter, 226, 235; 
Will of, 288 

Rutherford, John Henry, Death of, 429, 

Rydalmere, Nab Cottage, 272 


Sadler, Joseph, Death of, 92. 

** Sair Feyl’d, Hinny,” 325. 

Salve, Madame Stote and her, 33 

** Sanctuary, The,” 447. 

Sark, the Battle of, 292. 

“Saufey Money,” 437. 

Savings Bank Tragedy, Newcastle, 76. 

Scots, William the Lion, King of, 178 

Scott, Sir Walter, and Mr. Morritt, 33; 
Branxholme Tower, 434; ‘“ Kinmont 
Willie,” 453; Liddesdale, 513. 

Scott, John, Earl of Eldon, and Coldstream 
Bridge, 183 ; Bessie Surtees, 215 ; Alder- 
man John O., Death of, 187, 287; 
Percival, Death of, 379; Adam, King of 
the Border, 438. 

Scotus, Duns, 459. 

Seaham, New (Nicky-Nack) Colliery, 37. 

Seamen’s Riot at Sunderland, 1825, 508. 

Searle, Henry Ernest, Death of, 48 

Seaton Delaval Hall and the Delavals, 251, 

Sebergham, Joseph Relph of, 468. 

Shadforth, Robert, Mayor of Sunderland, 575, 

Sharp, Archdeacon. of Hartburn, 391. 

Shield, William, composer, 14; John, and 
** Barber’s News,” 52. 

‘*Shields in an Uproar, Barber’s News, or,” 52. 

Shields, Wooden Dolly, 161; Bull Ring, 232; 
Burning Hills, 276; Old Highlander, 
326; Opening of New Post Office, 383; 
Seventy Years Ago, 399. 

Shilbottle, Blue Bonnet, the, 244. 

Shipton, Mother, and her Prophecies, 61 ; 
Cave at Knaresborough, 63. 

Shortreed, Robert, and Liddesdale, 513. 

** Show me the Way to Wallington,” 421, 

Shrike, or Butcher Bird, 247. 

Side, Jock o’ the, 531. 

Skiddaw, Hermit of, 43, 90, 231. 

‘** Skipper’s Wedding, the,” 269. 

Slack, John, Death of, 92; Thomas and 
Mrs., " 

Smith, George, Hermit of Skiddaw, 43, 90, 
231; Valentine, 135, ; James, 
Draughts Champion, Death of, 188; 
William and the Cleveland Tragedy, 385. 

Smollett and Akenside, 330. 

Snape, Dr. James, 196. 

Snowdon, Ann, niece of George Stephenson, 
Death of, 427. 

Soams, Cutty, 214. 

Soldiers, Three Norwich, 533. 

Southampton, Serious Riots at, 480. 

Southey, Rovert, 175, 

Spence, Joseph, Death of, 9] ; John Forster, 
532i, 527; Robert, Death of, 429; John, 
Death of, 573. 

a Heugh, the Laidley Worm of, 


93. 
Sprite, Lark Hall, 558 
St. Augustine’s Church, Newcastle, 382. 
St. Columba’s Church, Sunderland: Con- 
secration Ceremony. 
St. George, Julia, and Senden Dene, 74, 103. 
St Sauve Church, Jesmond, Newcastle, 


St. Hilda’s Church, East Hartlepool, 55. 

St. Jude’s Church, Newcastle, 333. 

St. Oswald’s Church, Durham, 152. 

Stagg, Mrs., Sister of Sir Francis Blake, 451. 
Staite, W. E., and Flectric Lighting, 220. 
Stanhope, Deer Park at, 36, 


Stanley, H. M., 48; 288, 333, 335; Freedom 
of Newcastle, 239; in Newcastle, 381; 
** Darkest Africa,” 384; Edinburgh and 
Manchester Freedom, 384 ; Marriage, 432. 

Stanwix, Gun Accident at, 528, 

Stapylton, Miles, 532. 

Stavenhagen, Herr Bernhard, 333. 

Staward Farm House, 2. 

Stay Busk, a Weardale, 378. 

Steel, John, and the Wild Dog of Ennerdale, 


555. 

Stephens, W. D., 192 

Stephenson, William, 269; C. H., on Jed- 
dart Axe, 294; on Smollett and Aken- 
side, 330; on Lumley Kettlewell, 564 ; 
Robert, Death of, 427. 

Stockton and the Invention of the Lucifer 
Match, 147; Free Library, 575. 

Stokoe, John, on North-Country Garland of 
Song, 6, 52, 109, 165, 198, 269, 325, 372, 
421, 453, 494, 558 

Storey, Alderman, 575. 

Storm on the North-East Coast, 240. 

Stote, Madame, and her Salve, 33. 

Street Calls in Newcastle, 379, 473. 

Striding Edge and Red Tarn, 561. 

Strong Men : the Commons, 234. 

** Success to the Coal Trade,” 494. 

Sunday Music in Neweastle, 387. 

Sunderland, Tragedy in, 94 ; Jack Crawford 
Memorial, ; St. Columba Church, 
Southwick, 335; Town and Port, 406; 
Seamen’s Riot, 1825, 508; New Town 
Hall, 575 ; Alderman Storey, 575. 

Surtees, Bessie, and Coldstream Bridge, 183, 
215. 


Swan, J. W., and Electric Light, 220; 
William’s Misfortunes, 273. 

Sweden, Gustavus of, Assassination of, 318. 

Swing Bridge, Newcastle, 20 

Stybarrow Crag and Ullswater, 63% 


Tait, James, on a Liddesdale Farmer, 513. 

Tantield, and Stephen Hollin’s Ghost, 27L 

Taylor, “ Lord Kenedy,” the Bigamist, 481 ; 
John, ‘ Water Poet,” 485. 

Tearney, James (“ Blind Jimmy”), Death 
of, 523. 

Teasdale, Mary, a Centenarian, 522. 

Tennant, Miss Dorothy, and Mr. Thomas 
Burt, M.P., 333; at Wallington, 432; 
Marriage to H. M. Stanley, 452. 

Tennyson, Lord, and the Dicky Bird Society, 
te) 

Temperance Advocate (William Peel), 570, 

Teviotdale, Raids in, 405. 

Thain, James, and the Assassination of 
Gustavus of Sweden, 319. 

Thompson, John, Death of, 572; Wm. Gill, 
85; Lewis, Bequest of, 477. 

Thomson, James, on Aydon Forest, 37. 

Thornton, Roger, and Pandon Dene, 74. 

‘* Thornton Brass,” Restoration of, 191. 

Titmouse Family, 86. 

Toad Mugs, 396, 474. 

Tomlinson, W. W., on Ovingham Village, 7 ; 
_ Village, 159; Clavering’s Cross, 


Tomsett, Madame (Mrs. Heenan), 396. 

Topham, Thomas, in Gateshead, 283. 

Towneley Family, the, 125. 

Towns, the Lighting of, 218 

Tragedies :—Savings Bank, Newcastle, 76; 
Sunderland, 94; Gateshead, 381, 575; 
Cleveland, 385; New C London, 
432 ; Leeming, near Bedale, 525; Kent- 
ish Town, London, 576. 

Traslaw, Cuthbert H.,on Pudding Chare, 138. 

Tuer, Andrew W., on Fairy Pipes, 186, 

Tunstall, Bishop, and John Knox, 59. 

Tupper, Martin F., Death of, 4& 

Turnbull, John, ‘‘ Henwife Jack,” 522, 

Turnbull, Mr., and Lark Hall Sprite, 558. 

Turnip Husbandry, 101. 

Twizell House, Northumberland, 249 ; Castle 
and Bridge, 451. . 

Ty  ” oenaaie Contest, the, 131; Bridge, 


Tynemouth Volunteer Life Brigad 
527; Jingling Geordie’s Hole,’ oH 
Dicky Bird Society Boats, 430, 
Tyzack, Wilfrid, Death of, 427. 


Ullswater and Stybarrow Crag, 63. 
Uncle Toby’s Exhibition of Toys, 94; Boats 
at Tynemouth, 430; Dicky Bird Society, 
_524; Lord Tennyson's Letter, 526. ‘ 
United States, Census of, 576, 
Urwin, David, Presentation to, 527. 


Wakenshaw, Thomas, Death of, 379. 
Walker, John, Inventor of the Lucifer 
Match, 146; Wylam, Death of, 476, 

Wallace, W., on the Helm Wind, 13. 

Wallington, Northur berland, 358 ; “« Show 
me the Way to,” 421; Dorothy Tennant 
(Mrs. H. M. Stanley) at, 432 

_ — Richard, 42. 
ters, Rev. Frank, 557, 575; 
——— 

Walton, Thomas, Death of, 523. 

Walwick Chesters, 570. 

Warblers, 515. 

Ward, Herbert, 574. 

Warkworth Castle, 23; Hermit 346. 

Wat o’ Harden, 357 ; Buccleugh, 530. 

** Water Poet” in the North, 485. 

—— = — in Newcastle, 144, 

yatson, G., on Family Longevit; : 

Mason, Death of, 234. wn ae 

Watts, Norris, Shooting of, 574, 

Le oN yey of, 288 

feardale Knitting Stick, a, 90; Rookh 

ae 228 ; Holystone, 330; Stay Busk, 


** Wedding, the Skipper’s,” 269. 

Weedy, James, Murder of, in Bedale, 525. 

Welford, Richard, on “ Men of Mark ’Twixt 
Tyne and Tweed” :—19, 55, 114, 154, 202, 

, 289, 337, 411, 441, 489, 537; Dr. 
Cradock, an illfated Churchman, 78; 
Gateshead Perambulations, 223; Luke 
Long, Quack Doctor, 275, 

Werner, Hildegard, on Charles and Eugene 
D’ Albert, 105 

Westcott, Bishop, 236, 332. 

Westerton Folly, Relics found at, 431. 

Whisky, Illicit, in North-West Durham, 510. 

blag and the Miller of the Clock 

ill, 487. 

Whitefield, George, in the North, 321. 

Whittle, Thomas, 198. 

Wiggins, Captain, in Newcastle, 47. 

Wilkins, the Rev. John, Death of, 187. 

Wilkinson, Bishop of Hexham and New- 
castle, 190; Northumbrian Highway- 
man, 229; Rev. George P., Death of, 475, 

William the Lion, King of Scots, 178. 

** Willie, Kinmont,” 453, 530. 

Wilson, Sarah, on Hulne Abbey, 416; on 
Brislee Tower, Alnwick, 440; on Bond- 
gate Tower, Alnwick, 496; Bracey R., 
Death of, 91; John (Cuckoo Jack), 110; 
F. R., on Alnwick Castle, 303; Alex- 
ander, Death of, 332; W. E., on Branx- 
holme Tower, 433. 

Winlaton Hopping, 6; Mill, 535-6-7. 

Winter’s Stob, Elsdon, 134. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, and Mother yy 62. 

Wolsingham, the Highlanders at, 246. 

Woolhouse, W. 8. B., 3527. 

Wordsworth on Dungeon Gill Force, 346. 

Ln aatg oe Hall, 352. 

Worm, Laidley, of Spindlestone Heugh, 193. 

Wreck at South Shields, 240. 

Wren, the, 16. 

Wrightson, Thomas, and Free Library for 
Stockton, 575. 

Wycliffe, John, 518 ; Church, 520, 521. 

Wynyard Hall, 564, 574. 


York, Lindley Murray at, 267; Lumley 
Kettlewell, 563. 

Yorkshire Plant Lore, 474, 

Youll’s (J. G.) Resignation as Alderman of 
Newcastle, 431. 








Errata. 


Page 28, col. 2, lire 29—for “fourteenth” read “tenth or 


eleventh.” 





Page 28, col. 2, lines 36, 37, and 38—delete from “ This was” to 


** to himself.” 


ments. 


ye 


Page 308, col. 2, line 26—for “400 apartments ” read ‘“* 200 apart- 














